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Robert Grosseteste on Light , Truth and Experimentum 


SIMON OLIVER 


In outlining the major shifts in the practice of natural philosophy which 
contributed to the rise of modem science, one might point to two devel¬ 
opments as being of particular importance: the increased use of experi¬ 
ment, namely the contrived observation of nature rather than mere 
Aristotelian empeiria\ and the wider deployment and increasing sophisti¬ 
cation of mathematics. Is it possible to find any traces of such practices 
in the mediaeval schools? 1 It has been argued that in the work of two 
Oxford Franciscans, Robert Grosseteste (c. 1170-1253) and Roger Bacon 
(c. 1220-c. 1292), 2 one finds both the practice of experimental observation 
(the experimentum or scientia experimentalis) in the confirmation and falsification 
of hypotheses, and the more ready use of mathematical analysis. 3 This 


1 The relationship between mediaeval natural philosophy and modem natural science 
is much contested. See, for example, P. Duhem, Le Systeme du Monde: Histoires des doctrines 
cosmologiques de Platon a Copemic (10 vols), Paris 1913-1959. Duhem focuses particularly on 
the continuity between Aristotelian science and early modem physics. For a precis of 
Duhem’s view, see his essay History of Physics in: P. Duhem, (ed. and trans. R. Ariew and 
P. Barker), Essays in the History and Philosophy of Science , Indianapolis 1996, 163-221. Of those 
who contest the ‘continuity thesis’, a prominent example is A. Maier (ed. and trans. S. D. 
Sargent), On the Threshold of Exact Science: selected writings of Anneliese Maier on late medieval nat¬ 
ural philosophy , Pennsylvania 1982. For a recent discussion of many pertinent issues, see 
M. J. Osier (ed.), Rethinking the Scientific Revolution , Cambridge 2000. 

2 Although Grosseteste was closely associated with the Franciscans, becoming their first 
Lector in Oxford around 1230 in the years before taking the See of Lincoln, he never 
joined the Order. Bacon took the habit around 1257. See R. Southern, Robert Grosseteste: 
The Growth of an English Mind in Medieval Europe , Oxford 1986, ch. 4 and A. Little, Introduction: 
On Roger Bacon’s life and Works, in:' A. Little (ed.), Roger Bacon: essays contributed by various 
writers on the commemoration of the seventh century of his birth, Oxford 1914, 1-32. 

3 The suggestion that Bacon, in particular, was the founder of experimental science is 
found in the comments of the nineteenth century mathematician and scientist William 
Whewell who wrote that ‘Roger Bacon’s works are not only so far beyond his age in the 
knowledge which they contain, but so different in the temper of the times, in his asser¬ 
tion of the supremacy of experiment, and in his contemplation of the future progress of 
knowledge, that it is difficult to conceive how such a character could then exist.’ (W. Whewell, 
History of the Inductive Science, 2 vols, New York 1858, 3rd ed., vol. 1, 245). It became com¬ 
monplace in the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to develop this assessment 
of Bacon which was itself derived from the praise given by his namesake Francis Bacon, 
a writer who was otherwise disparaging about mediaeval natural philosophy. For particu- 
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distinguishes their approach from the various Aristotelianisms of the later 
middle ages and suggests that modem natural science may have identifiable 
origins prior to the Oxford Calculators or nominalists of the fourteenth 
century, and long before Kepler, Galileo or Newton. 

From where does this emphasis on mathematics and the experimentum 
emerge? It has its conceptual origins in the Neoplatonic image of light 
as a ‘formative power and form’ of nature and a means of knowledge 
by illumination. 4 This Hellenistic tradition is the source of vivid light 
imagery deployed throughout early mediaeval Christian, Muslim and 
Jewish theology, for example in the works of St. Augustine, St. Basil, al- 
Farabi, Avicenna and Avicebron. 5 With scriptural precedent, light is asso¬ 
ciated with the life of God, emanation from divine being in the act of 
creation and the form of truth. Given that Grosseteste and Bacon were 
steeped in this tradition, particularly through the works of St. Augustine 
and the mystical theology of the Franciscans, 6 it is unsurprising to find 


larly enthusiastic appraisals of Roger Bacon as an experimental scientist, see, for example, 
the introduction to Robert Bridges’ translation of Bacon’s Opus Majus: The Opus Majus of 
Roger Bacon , 3 vols, London 1900; E. Charles, Roger Bacon: Sa vie , ses ouvrages, ses doctrines , 
Paris 1861, 102 ff.; C. Singer, The Dark Ages and the Dawn , in: F. S. Marvin (ed.), Science 
and Civilization , London 1923, 139-43; Joseph Kupfer, The Father of Empiricism: Roger not 
Francis , in: Vivarium, 22 (1974), 52-62; J. Hackett, Roger Bacon on Scientia Experimentalis, 
in: idem (ed.), Roger Bacon and the Sciences: commemorative essays , Leiden 1997, 277-315. For 
the view that Bacon is not a precursor of modem experimental science, see, for example, 
D. Lindberg, Roger Bacon’s Philosophy of Nature: A Critical Edition, with English Translation, 
Introduction, and Notes, of De Multiplicatione Specierum and De speculis comburentibus, 
Oxford 1983, liii ff. and M. Heidegger (trans. W. Lovitt), The Question Concerning Technology 
and other essays, New York 1977, 122: ‘If, now, Roger Bacon demands the experimentum — 
and he does demand it—he does not mean the experiment of science as research; rather 
he wants the argumentum ex re instead of the argumentum ex verbo, the careful observing of 
things themselves, i.e. Aristotelian empeiria, instead of the discussion of doctrines.’ Bacon 
was deeply indebted to the work of Grosseteste who has himself been understood as a 
forerunner of modern experimental science. This view receives its most sustained defence 
in A. C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science 1100-1700 , Oxford 
1953. Crombie’s thesis has proved controversial and is discussed in detail below. For fur¬ 
ther comments, see, for example, A. Koyre, The Origins of Modem Science: A New Interpretation , 
in: Diogenes, 16 (1956), 1-22. 

4 See, for example, Pseudo-Dionysius, De Divinis Nominibus , IV.697c ff.; Plotinus, Enneads, 
1.6.3; III.8.5 and 11; IV.3.11; V.5.7; VI.7.41, et passim. 

5 See, for example, St. Augustine, De Trinitate , II.2, IV.27, VII.3 to 5, VIII.2 and 3, 
XII. 15; St. Basil, Hexaemeron , II.7 ff., VI, et passim. For a detailed description of Augustine’s 
uses of light imagery, see F.-J. Thonnard, La notion de lumiere en philosophic augustinienne , in: 
Recherches Augustiniennes, 1962, 124-75 and R. A. Markus, Augustine: Reason and Illumination , 
in: A. H. Armstrong (ed.), The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, 
Cambridge 1970, 362-73. 

6 On the importance of light in Franciscan spiritual mysticism and its relationship to 
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light as a central and unifying theme in their writings on natural phi¬ 
losophy, metaphysics and theology. 7 An emphasis on the nature and mean¬ 
ing of light forges a bond between observation, natural philosophy, 
mathematics, metaphysics and theology for a number of reasons. Initially, 
four of these merit particular mention. First, light was implicated in many 
of the most fascinating and mysterious natural phenomena: the rainbow, 
the halo surrounding the atmosphere and light’s presence in the uncor¬ 
rupted and perfectly moving celestial bodies. Secondly, it is light itself 
which is the form of truth and which makes all things both visible and 
knowable. 8 Thus observation, the experimentum , is intimately linked to the 
attainment of truth through the mediation of light, both spiritual and vis¬ 
ible. Thirdly, through a long tradition of investigation into the behaviour 
of light (perspective ^), exemplified in the works of Euclid and Ptolemy’s trea¬ 
tises on optics, it was known that visible light acts according to the strict 
patterns of a yet more real and abstract mathematical geometry. In true 
Platonic fashion, mathematics could then mediate between the Supreme 
Light or Highest Truth, and the weaker light reflected in created nature 
which is nevertheless an emanation from that Highest Truth. At the begin¬ 
ning of his treatise De Lineis, Angulis, et Figuris , Grosseteste writes a much 
quoted exhortation to the use of mathematics in natural philosophy: “The 
usefulness of considering lines, angles and figures is the greatest, because 
it is impossible to understand natural philosophy without these.” 9 Finally, 
and perhaps most importantly, the Christian scriptures describe God as 
light, and Christ as the light of the world. 10 On these grounds writers 


later natural philosophy, see R. French and A. Cunningham, Before Science: The Invention of 
the Friars’ Natural Philosophy , Aldershot 1996, chs 9 and 10. 

7 For a general overview of light and its relation to metaphysics, see D. C. Lindberg, 
The Genesis of Kepler’s Theory of Light: Light Metaphysics from Plotinus and Kepler , in: Osiris 2nd 
series (1986), 5-42. 

8 Robert Grosseteste, De Veritate, 137: “Veritas igitur etiam creata ostendit id, quod est, 
sed non in suo lumine, sed in luce veritatis summae, sicut color ostendit corpus, sed non 
nisi in luce superfusa. . . . Similiter potentia est lucis summae veritatis, quae sic illustrat 
veritatem creatam, quod ipsa etiam illustrata ostendit rem veram.” Grosseteste’s twenty- 
seven philosophical works, including De Veritate and De Luce , are available in Die philosophi- 
schen Werke des Robert Grosseteste, Bischofs von Lincoln , ed. L. Baur, Munster i. W., 1912 
(available at http://www.grosseteste.com/). In references to De Luce and De Veritate , I fol¬ 
low the pagination of Baur’s Latin text. 

9 Grosseteste, De Lineis, Angulis et Figuris, 59-60, ed. Baur (n. 8 above): “Utilitas con- 
siderationis linearum, angulorum et figurarum est maxima, quoniam impossible est sciri 
naturalem philosophiam sine illis.” 

10 For example, Genesis 1; Isaiah 60.19; John 1.1-18, 8.12 and 9.5; Acts 22.6f.; 1 Timothy 
6.16; 1 John 1.5; Revelation 21.23; Revelation 22.5. 
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such as the Pseudo-Dionysius understood God to be the uncreated Light, 
and visible light to be God in action. 11 For Grosseteste, and later Bacon, 
to study light was to study God and all things in relation to God. 

Focussing particularly on the thought of Robert Grosseteste and begin¬ 
ning with a brief exposition of his treatises De Luce and De Veritate , this 
article seeks to place the experimentum and use of mathematics in the wider 
context of his understanding of truth and illumination. Is mathematics 
merely a convenient language which encapsulates the natural? I will sug¬ 
gest that mathematics, for Grosseteste, draws together natural philosophy 
and metaphysics within a Platonic framework of participation in such a 
way that the fluctuations and vagaries of nature are not confined wholly 
within the strictures of mathematical formulae. Why was the experimentum , 
namely the observation of the motions of nature, suggested to Grosseteste? 
Against Alistair Crombie, the most vigorous defender of the view that 
Grosseteste’s thought anticipates modern experimental science, I will argue 
that the practice of experimental observation is not introduced into nat¬ 
ural philosophy to mitigate an inductive scepticism. Instead, it will be 
seen that, for Grosseteste, there could never be a ‘problem of induction’ 
as there was for the early modern scientists. 12 Because of his Neoplatonic 
understanding of truth in which all things are ultimately illuminated in 
the eternal light of the Trinity, there is no dark, unilluminated logical 
gap between the observation of singulars and the postulation of univer¬ 
sal first principles of nature which must be traversed by a baseless induc¬ 
tive intuition. Rather, for Grosseteste, the experimentum is of theological 
importance: it may help us to assuage the effects of the Fall on human 
knowledge. Crucially, it will be seen that divine illumination is not some¬ 
thing added to the kind of inductive reasoning associated with the sys¬ 
tematic, experimental observation of nature; rather, both belong to a 
single, divine guarantee of truth. Whereas our contemporary discussions 
of science and religion seek to reconcile apparently conflicting authorities 


11 See Pseudo-Dionysius, The Divine Names , 693b ff. 

12 The ‘problem of induction’, classically stated by David Hume (see his Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understandings IV. 2), concerns the legitimacy of the inference of universals from par¬ 
ticulars. For example, is it rational to infer from a single observation that A causes B, that 
this is universally the case, particularly given that, as Hume stated, one only observes the 
conjunction of events and not actual causal processes? Moreover, is it rational to assume 
that nature will behave in the same way in the future as it has in the past? Science appears 
to assume an affirmative answer to both questions. The practice of the constantly repeat- 
able experiment, in which particular instances of causal connections are observed over and 
over, seems to be an attempt to assuage an apparent aporia. The problem of induction 
will be discussed further below, pp. XXX. 
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and epistemologies—religion is founded in narrative, tradition and com¬ 
munally authoritative texts, whereas science is founded on supposed obser¬ 
vational facts and syllogistic deduction—in the work of Grosseteste one 
finds natural philosophy and theology lying under a single, transcendent 
truth. Finally, I will suggest that Grosseteste’s thought remains interest¬ 
ing not because he is a proto-modern experimental scientist, but for a 
much more suggestive reason: he offers a view of the sciences as distinct 
but unified in their participation in the one divine and transcendent light. 
I begin, however, with the broader and crucial context of Grosseteste’s 
thought, namely his cosmogony of light. 


A Cosmogony of Light 

How does Grosseteste understand the nature of light, and what is light’s 
place in his cosmogony? “The first corporeal form”, writes Grosseteste at 
the very beginning of his treatise De Luce , “which some call corporeity is 
in my opinion light.” 13 Of its own accord, light spreads itself instantly 
from a single point in every direction (unless obstructed) and so forms a 
sphere. Light is dynamic and possesses an instantaneous self-motion and 
self-propagation. 14 Continuing with a consideration of the nature of cor¬ 
poreity and matter, Grosseteste presents two propositions: corporeity is 
that which necessarily accompanies the extension of matter into three 
dimensions, yet in themselves matter and corporeity are simple substances 
lacking dimension. However, a consideration of matter on its own could 
only be conceptual: it cannot be separate from form, and the form of 
matter we observe in the universe is diffusion into three dimensions. That 
which, of its own accord, diffuses itself in this fashion is light. Therefore, 
concludes Grosseteste, light is the first bodily form, which some call cor¬ 
poreity; it necessarily accompanies and enables the diffusion of matter 
into three dimensions. 15 Because it is the first bodily form, light is there¬ 
fore the most noble and comparable to forms which exist separately such 


13 Grosseteste, De Luce , 51: “Formam primam corporalem, quam quidam corporeitatem 
vocant, lucem esse arbitror.” Marking the importance of Grosseteste’s De Luce , McEvoy 
comments that this work is ‘one of the few scientific cosmologies, and perhaps the only 
scientific cosmogony, written between the Timaeus and modern times.’ (J. McEvoy, The 
Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste , Oxford 1982, 151). 

14 This is not, according to Grosseteste, a local motion, for if it were we would per¬ 
ceive illumination to occur in stages. See Grosseteste, Hexaemeron , II. 10.1. 

15 See Grosseteste, De Luce , 52: “Lux ergo, quae est prima forma in materia prima cre- 
ata, seipsam per seipsam undique infinities multiplicans et in omnem partem aequaliter 
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as intelligences. Within the cosmological hierarchy, light as the first cor¬ 
poreal form stands at the hinge between the physical and separate sub¬ 
stances, sharing more intensely in the nobility and greater being of the 
higher realms. Through the mediation of light as its first form, matter is 
thereby exalted to share in a greater being. 

Having oudined the primacy and excellence of light, Grosseteste deploys 
the mathematics of relative infinities to explain the finite extension of the 
universe from a simple point. How could a finite corporeal universe 
emerge from a simple point lacking dimension, namely the point of light? 
Referring to the authority of Aristotle, Grosseteste states that the ‘quan¬ 
tity’ of the cosmos could not be the result of a merely finite multiplica¬ 
tion of a simple thing such as light because the ratio between something 
simple and something finite is itself infinite. 16 Therefore, because a finite 
thing exceeds a simple thing infinitely, the primordial light must be mul¬ 
tiplied an infinity of times in order to extend matter and produce a finite 
corporeal universe. 

However, does this mean that the cosmos will be one spatially homoge¬ 
nous and undifferentiated mass? No, because the infinities by which light 
is multiplied may vary. For example, Grosseteste states that the sum of 
all numbers is infinite and yet is greater than the sum of all even num¬ 
bers even though this latter is also infinite. Importantly, there can be pro¬ 
portions between infinities: the sum of numbers doubled from one to 
infinity is an infinite, as is the sum of half of all these doubled numbers, 
yet “the sum of these halves must of necessity be half the sum of their 
doubles.” 17 

From these propositions concerning the mathematical proportions of 
various infinities, Grosseteste claims that light extends matter into larger 
or smaller dimensions according to the proportionate infinities by which 
it is multiplied, 


porrigens, materiam, quam relinquere non potuit, secum distrahens in tantam molem, 
quanta est mundi machina, in principio temporis extendebat.” 

16 It is not clear to which of Aristotle’s texts Grosseteste is referring. McEvoy suggests 
De Caelo , I.5.271bl5 ff. (McEvoy 1982 (n. 13), 152). 

17 Grosseteste, De Luce , 53: “Quorum subduplorum aggregationem necesse est esse subdu- 
plam ad aggregationem duplorum suorum.” Grosseteste’s final proposition relating to 
infinities is that the infinite sum of all doubled numbers is not related by a rational pro¬ 
portion to the infinite sum of corresponding halves from which has been subtracted a finite 
number (for example, 1). The proportion which remains will only be expressible as an 
irrational number. 
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for if light through the infinite multiplication of itself extends matter into a dimen¬ 
sion of two cubits, by the doubling of this same infinite multiplication it extends it 
into a dimension of four cubits . . , 18 

Thus the extension of matter in increasing sparsity through the universe 
is explained by the mathematics of different infinities by which the point 
of primordial light may propagate itself. 

It is possible to see in this section of De Luce a Platonic understand¬ 
ing of mathematics. Grosseteste begins with a primordial light which is 
wholly single and one. Considered mathematically, unity or the one is 
not the first number, but the principle of all number. Multiple entities 
participate in unity, for they are multiplications of a unity which is their 
conceptual and ontological basis. In an analogous fashion, light, as the 
first bodily form, is not merely the first body: it is the basis, conceptual 
and ontological, of all material extension. This material extension into 
multiple proportions participates in the single unity of the first bodily 
form which is light. This is to say that the advent of the material realm 
which is Grosseteste’s subject matter in De Luce is a participation in the 
mathematics of the one and the many, where mathematics forms a medi¬ 
atory bridge between metaphysics, which is concerned with the higher 
being of unchanging simplicity (into which would fall lux), and physics 
which is concerned with the multiplicity of differentiated, complex, mov¬ 
ing beings in the cosmos (into which would fall lumen). The one and the 
many, lux and lumen , are not in dualistic opposition: the latter participates 
in the former. 19 

Having oudined in more detail a cosmogony of light, describing the 
hierarchical structure of the heavens, the formation of the elements through 
the various rarefactions of matter and deriving the different motions of 


18 Ibid.: ‘Si enim lux multiplicatione sui infinita extendit materiam in dimensionem bicu- 
bitam, eadem infinita multiplicatione duplicata extendit earn in dimensionem tetracu- 
bitam ...” As an aside, Grosseteste remarks that this principle was well known to both 
Atomists and Platonists. The former understood all things to be composed of atomic units, 
while the latter believed all things to be composed of surfaces, lines and points. 

19 See Plato, Republic , 524a ff. Grosseteste’s line of thought may have interesting origins 
in Pythagorean science. Of the Pythagoreans, Jacob Klein comments that, ‘We may con¬ 
jecture that they [Pythagoreans] saw the genesis of the world as a progressive partitioning 
of the first ‘whole’ one , about whose origins they themselves, it seems, were not able to 
say anything conclusive . . . This first ‘one’, as well as the subsequent ‘ones’ which were 
the result of partition, i.e., the ‘numbers’ themselves, they therefore regarded as having 
bodily extension . . .’ in: Greek Mathematical Thought and the Origin of Algebra , Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 1968, 67. 
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the cosmos, Grosseteste concludes his treatise by adducing the unity of 
the cosmos through certain mathematical proportions. These are, once 
again, characteristically Platonic and reminiscent of the cosmology of the 
Timaeus. The highest body contains four constituent parts: form, matter, 
composition and the composite. In other words, the form, being totally 
simple and devoid of composition, is akin to mathematical unity. By con¬ 
trast to this fundamental unity, matter constitutes the dyad on account 
of a two-fold potency: a receptivity to impressions received from without 
and divisibility. However, there is also composition, this being akin to the 
number three, for in composition we find informed matter, materialized 
form and the order between these two. Finally, the quaternary is the 
composite proper, over and above these three constituents. 20 The cosmos 
therefore constitutes a unity because it possesses all these principles which 
together are sufficient and necessary for completeness: 

something. . . corresponding to form and unity, and something corresponding to mat¬ 
ter and duality, something corresponding to composition and trinity, and something 
corresponding to the composite and quaternity. 21 

There is a fundamental unity in the multiplicity of being within the cos¬ 
mos, seen most particularly in the multiplicity of motions which emerge 
from the simple circular motion of the first heaven. Moreover, this whole 
is one of five harmonious proportions found in the first four numbers 
(the numbers themselves plus the whole which they constitute), these pro¬ 
ducing harmony in “musical melodies, in bodily movements, and in rhyth¬ 
mic measures.” 22 

Thus Grosseteste is able to formulate a cosmogony based on light with 
mathematics providing not just a conceptual hinge between metaphysics 
and cosmology, but also the ontological mediation between the simple, 
motionless singularity of the first bodily form and the moving multiplic¬ 
ity of an extended, material creation. Mathematics is more than a con¬ 
venient language for describing the cosmos, because number is integral 
to the being of the materially extended, moving and harmonically unified 
creation. 


20 Grosseteste, De Luce , 58. 

21 Ibid.: “Ex his patet, quod denarius sit numerus universitatis perfectus, quia omne 
totum et perfectum aliquid habet in se sicut formam et unitatem, et aliquid sicut mate- 
riam et binarium, et aliquid sicut compositionem et ternarium, et aliquid sicut composi- 
tum et quaternarium.” 

22 Ibid.: “. . . in musicis modulationibus, gesticulationibus et rythmicis temporibus.” 
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It is clear from other writings, however, that for Grosseteste light does 
not merely relate to the first corporeal form or to visible light in cre¬ 
ation, but supremely to God himself. In his Hexaemeron, , a meditation on 
the six days of creation, Grosseteste relates light analogically to the life 
of the Trinity in a fashion reminiscent of the Neoplatonic emanationist 
doctrine of creation. He writes that, 

From the fact that God is a Trinity of persons, it follows that God is light: not bod¬ 
ily light but non-bodily light. Or rather . . . beyond either. Every light has by nature 
and essence this characteristic, that it begets splendour from itself. The light that 
begets and the splendour that is begotten necessarily are locked in a mutual embrace, 
and breathe out their mutual warmth. 23 

Thus his cosmology and cosmogony are linked with the doctrine of God 
through analogical participation in the supreme light of the Trinity. 

However, is Grosseteste’s deployment of light in describing the life of 
God and the formation and motions of the cosmos merely a convenient 
metaphor? Or is light the basis of a wider metaphysics which also encom¬ 
passes a theological understanding of truth and science? To answer these 
questions, I turn initially to the treatise De Veritate , before considering 
Grosseteste’s commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics and his advocacy 
of the experimentum. 


Light and Truth 

Grosseteste begins De Veritate with no less than seven arguments in favour 
of the proposition that there is a truth other than the supreme truth. 
Having adduced five arguments to the contrary, he marshals the author¬ 
ity of St. Augustine in postulating that everything which is known to be 
true is observed to be true in the light of the supreme truth. 24 However, 
does the light of this supreme truth obliterate all other truth, just as the 
light of the sun is able to wipe out the power of other illuminaries? Just 


23 R. Grosseteste, Hexaemeron, VIII.3.1, ed. R. C. Dale and S. Gieben, London 1982, 
220, 1-6: “Quod autem Deus sit in personis trinus, inde sequitur quod Deus est lux, non 
corporea sed incorporea; immo magis neque corporea neque incorporea, sed supra utrumque. 
Omnis autem lux hoc habet naturaliter et essencialiter quod de gignit suum splendorem. 
Lux autem gignens et splendor genitus necessario sese amplectuntur mutuo, et spirant de 
se mutuum fervorem.” Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are from R. Grosseteste, 
Hexaemeron , (On the Six Days of Creation), trans. C. F. J. Martin, Oxford 1996. 

24 Grosseteste, De Veritate , 137: “Verum est igitur, sicut testatur Augustinus, quod nulla 
conspicitur veritas nisi in luce summae veritatis.” 
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as in the case of De Luce , Grosseteste is posing the problem of unity and 
multiplicity: how is the unity of the supreme truth related to the possi¬ 
bility of genuinely other, multiple truth? In order to answer this ques¬ 
tion, Grosseteste first enquires into the nature of truth. 

Immediately, Grosseteste outlines truth as inhering in the eternal speech 
of God. Rather than being a mere adequation of speech and thing, truth 
is found fundamentally and eternally in the ‘interior’ speech of God, 
namely the emanation of the Son from the Father. 25 Not only is the 
speech of the Father adequated in the highest manner to the thing of 
which it speaks, it is that very adequation of itself to the thing it states. 
This speech forms the ‘exemplars’ of all things in such a way that “the 
conformity of things to this eternal speaking is the rightness of them and 
the obligation to be what they are.” 26 For Grosseteste, following the tra¬ 
dition of the convertibility of the transcendental, truth, goodness and 
being are convertible in that something is true in so far as it is what it 
should be according to its idea in the divine mind which emanates from 
the divine being in the eternal speech of the Father. 27 Grosseteste claims, 

A tree is a true tree when it has the plenitude of being tree and lacks the deficiency 
of being tree, and what is this plenitude of being except conformity to the reason 
of tree in the eternal Word? 28 

If truth consists in the conformity of each thing to its reason or idea in 
the eternal Word, this implies that in order to obtain truth one must be 
able to observe both the created object and its eternal exemplar. For 
Grosseteste, therefore, created truth is attainable in so far as the light of 
eternal reason is present to the person observing. 29 Therefore, created 
truth is attained in so far as the light ( lux ) of the divine reason is pre¬ 
sent to the observer. Just as a body cannot be seen to be coloured with- 


25 Ibid., 134. Aquinas was later to adopt a very similar approach to truth. Grosseteste 
here prioritises ‘interior’ speech over verbal speech because he understands truth to be 
predicated on a hierarchy of emanation in which a more immanent emanation implies a 
more replete and complete communication of being. 

26 Ibid., 135: “Ipsa quoque conformitas rerum ad hanc aetemam dictionem est earum 
rectitudo et debitum essendi quod sunt.” 

27 Ibid.: “Sed inquantum est res ut debet, intantum vera est. Igitur veritas rerum est 
earum esse prout debent esse, et earum rectitudo et conformitas Verbo, quo aetemaliter 
dicuntur.” 

28 Ibid.: “. . . tunc enim est vera arbor, cum habet plenitudinem esse arboris caretque 
defectione esse arboris, et haec plenitudo essendi quid est nisi conformitas rationi arboris 
in Verbo aeterno?” 

29 Ibid., 137. 
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out the presence of an extrinsic light, so too something cannot be known 
within its created truth alone. 

At this point in his treatise, Grosseteste makes a subtle alteration to a 
basic simile concerning knowledge and illumination in order to show how 
created truth is not rendered redundant by divine illumination, but is 
instead made possible by a participation in eternal truth. 30 The familiar 
simile likens the divine light to the light of the sun which makes created 
objects visible. However, the sun obliterates and renders invisible all other 
sources of illumination. Grosseteste claims that a more appropriate com¬ 
parison might be drawn. The highest, eternal truth is not to the other 
created truths as the sun is to other luminaries in the sky. Rather, the 
highest truth is to created truth as the sun is to colour. The sun illumi¬ 
nates colour which, by ‘participating’ in this light, reveals the body. 
Importantly, it is not a deficiency of the light of the sun which makes 
colour necessary to the illumination of a body, but a hierarchy of illu¬ 
mination ensures that created bodies are drawn to reveal themselves: the 
sun draws the colour to be colour and reveal itself as such, while the 
colour in turn, because it is integral to the being of the body and not a 
mere ‘secondary quality’, reveals that body as, say, a strawberry. While 
it is true that no truth is perceived except in the light of the supreme 
truth, nevertheless created being participates in this truth and therefore 
is said to reveal itself in a secondary but real sense. This is reminiscent 
of a particularly Neoplatonic account of causation: the created light is 
the secondary but immediate ‘cause’ of created truth, while the supreme 
light is the primary and most potent ‘cause’ of truth, being and good¬ 
ness. 31 Meanwhile, a final addition to this simile of the supreme truth 
and the sun brings further clarity to Grosseteste’s notion of truth. Just as 
the weak eye is not able to see colour except in the light of the sun, but 
cannot look direcdy upon the sun, so the created mind can only see cre¬ 
ated truth in the light of the supreme truth, but cannot look direcdy 
upon the light of the supreme truth. The supreme truth is always medi¬ 
ated to created being. 

This familiar and Platonic simile of the vision of the sun and the vision 
of the supreme truth allows Grosseteste to make a brief speculation on 
the relationship between the knowledge and truth attainable by the ‘impure’ 


30 Ibid, 137-8. 

31 See Aquinas, Super Librum De Causis Exposition proposition 1. 
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and the knowledge and truth attainable by the 'pure in heart’. 32 This dis¬ 
tinction, expressed here in terms of the immundi and mundicordes , might 
also be the distinction between pagan philosophy and the truth which 
can be seen in the light of Christian revelation. However, it is clear from 
Grosseteste’s writing that pagan learning (by which we may assume that 
he is thinking particularly of the newly circulated writings of Aristotle 
upon which Grosseteste will later compose commentaries) has a measure 
of truth, albeit thoroughly mediated through reflection in created being, 
that is, at one remove from the truly real. And yet, of course, this ‘one 
remove’ is by no means off the mark: there is no one who knows any 
truth, who does not also know in some manner, knowingly or ignorantly, 
the supreme truth itself. 33 The pagan learning of the philosophers has its 
own value and is, in a more indirect fashion, a knowledge of the supreme 
truth. However, there is a genuine difference between the illumination 
attained by Christian revelation and that attained by pagan learning. It 
is a difference which is in turn based upon an ontological difference 
between the light of the supreme truth (lux), which is eternal, unitary and 
simple, and that light reflected in creatures (lumen) which is created, mul¬ 
tiple and thereby less certain. The light of the supreme truth is different 
from the created light, and yet the latter is not autonomous; it is depen¬ 
dent upon the former. 34 In a similar fashion, for Grosseteste, it appears 
that the sciences other than Christian theology are different , but not under¬ 
stood as autonomous , any more than created being is autonomous from the 
supreme truth, or lumen from lux. 

A crucial issue now arises which relates to human knowing. To what 
extent is Grosseteste advocating what was later to be termed ‘ontologism’, 
namely, the view that the mind directly intuits knowledge of God in all 
its acts of knowledge, before reaching heaven? In other words, is human 
knowledge the result of a direct illumination of the human intellective 
soul by the light of the divine? If this were the case, knowledge would 
be akin to God’s timeless knowledge because we would have a vision of 
the eternal and unchanging divine ideas themselves. Or, is motion an 
integral part of the attainment of truth for Grosseteste, in which we come 


32 Grosseteste, De Veritate , 138. This issue receives greater attention in Grosseteste’s 
Commentarius in Posteriorum Analytkorum Libros. For a discussion of this matter in the Commentary 
see McEvoy 1982 (n. 13), 323 and 332-4. 

33 Ibid. 

34 This we learn from Grosseteste when he likens the dependence of created being on 
God’s eternal Word to the dependence of water on its container for its support and form. 
De Veritate , 141-2. 
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to knowledge in mediated form through time? In what follows, I will 
argue that Grosseteste does not rule out intuited knowledge of God even 
within the temporal life, yet he acknowledges that, because of our weak¬ 
ened post-lapsarian state, we require motion and time in order to come 
to truth, and this necessitates the observation of corporeal being which 
eventually suggests the importance of the repeated observations of an 
experimentum. 


Illumination, the Senses and the Motion of Knowing 

In his discussion of Grosseteste’s understanding of truth, James McEvoy 
is anxious to exonerate his subject of the charge of ontologism because 
this theory of illumination renders the difference between the knowledge 
attained by the blessed and the knowledge attained by the viatores ‘a mat¬ 
ter merely of degree’. 35 With reference to the Commentary on the Celestial 
Hierarchy , McEvoy outlines Grosseteste’s belief that the direct intuition of 
God in this life has been attained by only a very few privileged mystics 
(for example, Moses and St. Paul 36 ) who may then be referred to as the 
mundicordes or perfecte purgati. This is a momentary and anticipatory shar¬ 
ing in the beatific vision. By contrast, knowledge that we ordinarily attain, 
whether of God or creatures, is of a different order. Thus the attainment 
of truth is understood as a hierarchy extending from the weakness of pre- 
scientific opinion to the direct vision of God. How might we identify 
more precisely the difference between knowledge attained through the 
mediation of created light and the knowledge of the blessed in the direct 
vision of God? To answer this question, it is necessary first to consider 
Grosseteste’s understanding of universal before progressing to the impor¬ 
tance of sensation and their link with the hierarchy of the elements. 

In his commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics , Grosseteste makes 
a distinction between four kinds of universal. 37 The first kind are the ideas 


35 McEvoy 1982 (n. 13), 326. For McEvoy’s full discussion of Grosseteste and the charge 
of ontologism, see 324 ff. While concurring with much of McEvoy’s discussion, it will be 
evident from what follows that I avoid his description of Grosseteste’s theory as ‘dualistic’ 
(328). It seems that the whole thrust of Grosseteste’s De Veritate is towards the delineation 
of an account of truth which recognises multiplicity and difference without juxtaposing this 
with the simplicity of the divine lux in any proto-modern, dualistic fashion. 

36 See, for example, Grosseteste, Hexaemeron , 1.6.1. 

37 Grosseteste, Commentarius in Posteriorum Analyticorum Libros , 1.7, 96 ff, ed. P. Rossi, 
Firenze 1981, 139-41. Hereafter, this work is cited as ‘Grosseteste, Commentarius ’. See also 
P. Duhem, Le Systeme du Monde: histoires de doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a Copemic , vol. V, 
Paris 1958, 345-51; McEvoy 1982 (n. 13), 327-9; S. Marrone, William of Auvergne and Robert 
Grosseteste: New Ideas of Truth in the Early Thirteenth Century , Princeton 1983, 167-71. 
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in the mind of God which are contemplated in the supreme light by 
intellects separated from phantasms. These are the principles of knowl¬ 
edge and being. The second kind of universal resides in the angelic intel- 
ligentia or lux creata whose knowledge of all subsequent creatures is derived 
from a prior and direct contemplation of the divine ideas. These uni- 
versals exist within the thought of the intelligentia; illumination of the human 
mind, which is not able to contemplate immediately the supreme light, 
comes from the light of this intelligentia. The third variety of universal 
resides in the celestial bodies. A mind which is not capable of the con¬ 
templation of the supreme light or the angelic lux creata may find in the 
light of the celestial bodies the principles of the sublunary realm which 
is subject to motion. The fourth variety of universal is to be found in 
form which, in its turn, is able to illuminate the material in which it 
resides and with which it constitutes a composite. It is here that one 
might find the immediate formal cause of things and their universal prin¬ 
ciples. Finally, in addition to the four varieties of universal, Grosseteste 
comments on the very lowest form of ‘knowledge’ (more properly termed 
‘opinion’) attainable by the intellectus debilis. The ‘knowledge’ attained here 
does not concentrate upon universal at all, but is arrived at through the 
observation of accidents. 38 The link between knowledge and being is 
undone in such a way that the principles of this ‘knowledge’ are merely 
the accidents of things and not their essence ( principia essendi). Such ‘knowl¬ 
edge’ is thereby wholly uncertain and might be more properly termed 
‘opinion’. 

Throughout this hierarchy of universal, the latter are dependent on 
the former, and each mediates light to the lower levels of created being. 
This is a hierarchy of knowledge attainable by human beings which is 
also a hierarchy of being. In extending Grosseteste’s immediate descrip¬ 
tive terms we might also understand this in terms of a hierarchy of the 
‘motion’ or ‘change’ that is involved in the attainment of truth. At the 
highest level of contemplation—which is the beatific vision and the high¬ 
est level of knowledge—we find the universal in the actuality of the eter¬ 
nal emanation of the Word of God. The contemplation of these universal 
or ‘divine ideas’, which the blessed share with the angelic intelligentia , takes 
the form of immediate intuition. This might even be understood as akin 
to Aristotelian energeia : this knowledge is fully actual and ‘all at once’, 
being replete and contained within its own limits for it seeks nothing 


Grosseteste, Commentarius, 1.7, 141 ff. 
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beyond itself. 39 The principles of this knowledge are ‘the uncreated rea¬ 
sons of things’ 40 and the pure and intuitive intellect can grasp these with 
complete certainty without the mediation of time. The next level of con¬ 
templation is through (rather than with) the angelic intelligentia. This lux 
creata is a reflection of the supreme light of the divine mind, yet it con¬ 
tains within itself the first intimations of motion proper, for this knowl¬ 
edge is not necessary and has proceeded into being. Moreover, we learn 
from De Luce that the intelligentia , which is the first reflection of the supreme 
light, is the incorporeal moving power which moves the celestial spheres 
with a diurnal motion. 41 So at the next level of the universal we find the 
celestial spheres which contain within themselves the light or principles 
of everything that occurs below within the cosmic hierarchy. These bod¬ 
ies possess a diurnal rotation which is a motion most akin to the created 
actuality of the angelic intelligentia and the truth of the supreme light. 
Why? Because this diurnal rotation can be regarded as the most com¬ 
plete and self-contained local motion for, unlike rectilinear motion, it does 
not seek an end outside its own self-delineated limits. Finally, the uni¬ 
versal of the celestial sphere impart motion to the lowest level of uni¬ 
versal, namely the forms of created beings. This final motion may be 
rectilinear to a greater or lesser extent depending on a created being’s 
particular susceptibility to condensation and rarefaction. 42 

In addition to this hierarchy of universal and motion, there is also an 
important hierarchy of the elements and the senses. The cosmic hierar¬ 
chy of elements begins at its height with the serenity of the heavens and 
the light of the ‘fire’ of the celestial bodies, and descends through the air 
to water and earth. 43 Coupled to the elements is the hierarchy of sense. 


39 At Metaphysics IX.5-6 ff., Aristotle draws a distinction between energeia (actuality or 
operation, which is not orientated to an extrinsic telos) and kinesis (motion, which has a 
telos outside itself). For detailed discussions of this distinction see, for example, J. L. Ackrill, 
Aristotle’s Distinction Between Energeia and Kinesis, in: R. Bamborough (ed.), New Essays in 
Plato and Aristotle, London 1965, 121-41; S. Menn, The Origin of Aristotle’s Concept of Energeia: 
Energeia and Dunamis, in: Ancient Philosophy, 14 (1994), 73-114; D. Graham, The Development 
of Aristotle’s Concept of Actuality: Comments on a Reconstruction by Stephen Menn , in: Ancient 
Philosophy, 15 (1995), 551-64; and G. A. Blair, Unfortunately, It Is a Bit More Complex: 
Reflections on Energeia, in: Ancient Philosophy, 15 (1995), 565-80. 

40 Grosseteste, Commentarius, 1.7, 102-3. 

41 Grosseteste, De Luce, 57: “Quapropter virtus incorporalis intelligentiae vel animae, 
quae movet sphaeram primam et supremam motu diurno, movet omnes sphaeras caelestes 
inferiores eodem diurno motu.” 

42 See ibid., 57-8. 

43 Grosseteste, Hexaemeron, VI. 1.1-3. 
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Grosseteste quotes Augustine to the effect that in sensation we do not 
find simply the action of an object on the passive senses of a subject. 
The encounter between a sentient creature and the creature which is per¬ 
ceived is one in which the action of one upon the other is reciprocal. 
The sensitive soul, we are told, 

acts in the eyes through the pure shining fire “when its heat is suppressed and made 
into its pure light. But in hearing the fire penetrates by its heat into the more liq¬ 
uid air. In smell the pure air comes through and reaches the moist exhalation . . . 
In taste it comes through and reaches the moisture that is more bodily: and it goes 
into this and through this when it reaches the heaviness of the earth, and makes the 
last sense, that of touch.” 44 

Whereas this passage puts forward the notion that the sensitive soul acts 
through the senses on the bodies sensed, elsewhere Grosseteste oudines 
what was later to be known as the doctrine of ‘the multiplication of 
species 5 : everything in the sublunary world acts on its surroundings through 
an emanation of a likeness of itself. 45 Grosseteste states that 

A natural agent multiplies its power from itself to the recipient, whether it acts on 
sense or matter. . . But the effects are diversified by the diversity of the recipient. 
For when its power is received by the senses, it produces an effect that is somehow 
spiritual and noble; by contrast, when it is received by matter, it produces a mate¬ 
rial effect. 46 


44 Ibid., VI. 1.3, quoting Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram , III.5-6: “Agit enim anima sen- 
tiens in oculis per ignum lucidum ‘represso calore eius usque ad lucem eius puram. In 
audito vero usque ad liquidiorem aerem, calore ignis penetrat. In olfactu autem transit 
aerem purum et pervenit usque ad humidam exalacionem ... In gustu autem et hanc 
transit et pervenit usque ad humorem corpulentiorem; quo eciam penetrato atque tran- 
siecto, cum ad terram gravitatem pervenit, tangendi ultimum sensum agit.’ ” More par¬ 
ticularly, Grosseteste held to the extramission theory of vision propounded by Plato, Aristode, 
Ptolemy and Euclid. On this view, the act of vision includes rays pouring forth from the 
eye. See Grosseteste, Commentarius, II.4, 464 ff; De Iride, 72-3, cited in Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 
118. As Crombie states, the thirteenth century saw considerable debate about whether the 
multiplication of light is a real movement in space or merely the result of perception. 
Roger Bacon (c. 1220-c. 1292) appears to opt for the former explanation, adding that 
light passes in an imperceptible time, and therefore with a motion we cannot perceive 
[The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, ed. and trans. Robert Belle Burke, Philadelphia 1928, Part 
V, distinction 9, chapter 3, 488 ff). 

45 On this doctrine, which received more comprehensive enunciation in the work of 
Roger Bacon, see Lindberg 1983 (n. 3). Lindberg remarks that this doctrine has its ori¬ 
gins in the work of Arabic philosophy, in particular al-Kindl (lii). 

46 Grosseteste, De lineis, angulis, et figures, 60; cited in Lindberg 1983 (n. 3), lii: “Agens 
naturale multiplicat virtutem suam a se usque in patiens, sive agat in sensum, sive in mate- 
riam . . . Sed propter diversitatem patientis diversificantur effectus. In sensu enim ista vir- 
tus recepta facit operationem spiritualem quodammodo et nobiliorem; in contrario, sive in 
materia, facit operationem materialem ...” 
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Within this exchange between sentient creature and that which is sensed, 
one finds fidelity to the principle that dike knows like 5 : sight perceives 
‘fire 5 or the rarefied lumen , hearing perceives the relatively rarefied air, 
smell perceives the thicker air, taste perceives liquid or water, and touch 
perceives earth. However, as we might expect, all sensation is linked ana¬ 
logically to light, for ‘light is the instrument of the soul in sensing through 
the senses of the body.’ 47 Again, Augustine is quoted to the effect that 
light is that by which the soul acts in all the senses. Thus sensation is 
integrated into a general light metaphysics, for just as each of the ele¬ 
ments is a more or less dense form of light, so too the sensitive souls of 
animals in their activity of sensing use a form of light which is akin to 
the element which is being sensed. Both the sentient creature and that 
which is perceived by the senses are constituted and related in the activ¬ 
ity of light. Moreover, this emanation of species from all things, in being 
a form of light, acts in accordance with the principles of geometrical 
mathematics. Thus Grosseteste can claim that all causes of natural effects 
can be discovered by lines, angles and figures. 48 

However, it is important to note that, just as the lower universals are 
analogously related to the higher by participation, so too are the senses. 
For Grosseteste, the lowest sense is that of touch because this is con¬ 
cerned with inert earth which, amongst the elements, is the most dense 
and least actual form of light. The sense of touch is analogously related 
to taste, then smell, hearing and finally sight. Yet sight itself, the highest 
of the bodily senses, is analogously related to the vision of the inner mind 
possessed by those who contemplate the angelic lux creata and the divine 
light itself. At the highest level of knowledge and ‘sight 5 in the beatific 
vision, we ‘see 5 the light of the supreme truth with the purified and unen¬ 
cumbered eye of the mind. This vision of God is the culmination by 
grace of the restoration of humanity in the image and likeness of God. 49 
Because this knowledge is fully replete, actual and unmediated, it involves 
no motion or temporality. This beatific vision is an activity of the soul 
which no longer requires the mediations of bodily sensation. 

A link is established between, on the one hand, the universals and 
motion, and, on the other hand, the elements and the senses. Before 
coming to a conclusion about how we might draw a distinction between 


47 Grosseteste, Hexaemeron , II. 10.1. 

48 See n. 9 above. 

49 See McEvoy 1982 (n. 13), 94 n. 73. 
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knowledge attained through the mediation of created light and knowl¬ 
edge in the beatific vision, it is first necessary to clarify briefly one more 
connection between motion and the particular knowledge achieved by 
corporeal sensation. Initially, one can note that sensation is the result of 
the motion of the species or likeness of a creature to reside in the sen¬ 
sitive soul of an animal. Sensation is, therefore, already a kind of abstrac¬ 
tion, because “the outward sense is a power of receiving and grasping 
sensible species without matter.” 50 The various species which arrive in the 
sense organs are then collated in the ‘common sense’ ( sensus communis) to 
form a less fragmented and more integrated sense impression. From here, 
the united ‘likenesses’ of the perceived object are passed into the mem¬ 
ory. Properly speaking, it is the imagination which retains the forms which 
have been sensed, while the memory proper includes the estimative power 
of judging the forms received. The motions from the senses to the mem¬ 
ory are shared by all rational animals. The final motion involves the 
excitement of reason by many memories that are held in the soul. These 
motions involved in sensing are described in the final chapter of Grosseteste’s 
commentary on the Aristode’s Posterior Analytics'. 

In those who have this sense as well as retention, there is a gathering of one mem¬ 
ory from many sensations and this is common to brute animals and rational beings; 
but in rational beings it is already the case that from many memories, once reason 
is excited, an experience is formed; this is not the case with non-rational animals. 
Therefore, from sense comes memory, from the repetition of many memories an 
experimentum and from the experimentum the universal which is apart from the particu¬ 
lars, yet not separate from the particulars but the same as them, namely as the prin¬ 
ciple of both art and science. 51 

This whole systematic procedure of sensation, which is already a form of 
abstraction made possible by the emanation of species due to the dynamism 
of light which constitutes the more or less rarefied sensible elements of 
fire, air, water and earth, was to yield universal principles of nature, what 
Grosseteste called universalia complexa experimentalia , ‘complex experimental 
universal’. 


50 Grosseteste, Hexaemeron , VII. 14.1: “Est autem exterior vis susceptiva et apprehensiva 
sensibilium specierum sine materia.” 

51 Grosseteste, Commentarius, II.6, 33-40: “In quibus autem est sensus cum hac retentiva, 
est colligere ex multis sensibus unam memoriam, et hoc commune est brutis cum ratio- 
nalibus; sed in rationalibus iam contingit ex multis memoriis excitata ratione fieri experi- 
entiam; in brutis vero non est hoc. Ex sensu igitur fit memoria, ex memoria multiplicata 
experimentum, ex experimento universale, quod est preter particularia, non tamen sepa¬ 
ratum a particularibus, sed est idem illis, artis, scilicet, et scientie principium.” 
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The hierarchies of universal, elements and sensations in which the 
higher mediate light to the lower also feature ever more perfect motions 
as one ascends towards the supreme light which is the source of all good¬ 
ness, being, truth and knowledge. The distinction between the knowledge 
attained in the mediation of the created light and that attained in the 
beatific vision might therefore be made in terms of motion. The latter 
features an immediate and intuitive grasp of truth which requires no 
movement or change. As was claimed above, we might even consider 
this akin to Aristotelian energeia , for this knowledge is replete and not 
mediated by time. Yet as a result of the Fall, we do not share in the 
beatific vision. The sin which results from the Fall is understood as a dis¬ 
ordered desire in which the human soul seeks first after corporeal things 
rather than the higher light of God himself. Grosseteste argues that if the 
intelligence were not weighed down by the body it would receive com¬ 
plete irradiation, and therefore knowledge and fully actual being, from 
the supreme light. Because this purity is obscured by corrupt desires, 

all the powers of this rational soul born in man are laid hold of by the mass of the 
body and cannot act and so in a way are asleep. Accordingly, when in the process of 
time the senses act through many interactions of sense with sensible things, the rea¬ 
soning is awakened and mixed with these very sensible things and is taken in the 
senses to sensible things as in a ship. 52 

Therefore, in a fashion strikingly reminiscent of the Platonic doctrine of 
recollection, Grosseteste states that our souls require awakening by the 
repeated ‘motions’ in time of our corporeal senses. Within this context, 
the order of being and intelligibility is the reverse of our order of know¬ 
ing, for fallen humanity must begin with knowledge of the less intelligi¬ 
ble created and corporeal being by means of the motions of sensation 
before achieving the vision of the supremely intelligible light of the divine 
ideas. 53 Thus the lower one descends towards corporeal sensation, the 
greater the temporality or motion involved in knowing. Is there, then, a 
dualism between the knowledge attained in the beatific vision and that 
attained by fallen humanity? Just as there is no dualism between Platonic 
being and becoming and Aristotelian energeia and kinesis , so too there is 


52 Ibid., 1.14, 235-41, (my emphasis), quoted in Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 73: “. . . omnes 
vires ipsius anime rationalis in homine nato occupate sunt per molem corporis, ne possint 
agere, et ita quodammodo sopite. Cum itaque processu temporis agant sensus per multi- 
plicem obviationem sensus cum sensibilibus, expergiscitur ratio ipsis sensibus admixta et 
in sensibus quasi in navi delata ad sensibilia.” 

53 Ibid., 1.17, 340-65. 
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no dualism between Grosseteste’s beatific vision and the knowledge that 
is attainable in this life, because amidst all these distinctions the former 
participate in the latter. In the case of Grosseteste, all levels of knowl¬ 
edge are analogically related in light. Yet distinctions can be made between 
the different sciences which deliver different kinds of knowledge, and these 
distinctions may be delineated by the need to be awakened from potency 
to act. 

In Grosseteste’s commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics , directly 
after his description of the need for sensation to awaken the soul to the 
light of truth, the author describes what many commentators cite as the 
description of a an experimental procedure. Having descended from 
the supreme light of God to consider the place of corporeal sensation in 
Grosseteste’s metaphysics, we now turn to examine in greater detail the 
place of the experimentum in the methodology of his natural philosophy. 


The Experimentum 

Commenting on Aristotle’s methodology in natural science, Grosseteste 
describes how scientific reasoning is found in the syllogistic demonstra¬ 
tion of the links between causes and effects, premises and conclusions. 
There is a distinction between, on the one hand, the knowledge of facts 
(‘that’ or quia), and, on the other hand, knowledge of the cause or rea¬ 
son for the fact (‘why’ or propter quid). There is therefore a distinction 
between science which accumulates facts {scientia quia) and that which is 
more properly called ‘science’ and gives a more genuine knowledge, 
namely the enquiry which seeks explanation and demonstration with 
respect to causes (.scientia propter quid), those causes being the four Aristotelian 
varieties. As Crombie indicates, 54 Aristotle uses the following syllogism as 
an example of scientia quia : what does not twinkle is near, planets do not 
twinkle, therefore they are near. This does not produce the reason for 
the fact, but only the fact. Planets are not near because they do not twin¬ 
kle, but because they are near they do not twinkle. We can arrive at 
scientia proper quid by rearranging the syllogism so that the cause, near¬ 
ness, constitutes the middle term: the planets are near, therefore they do 
not twinkle. This provides the proximate cause (nearness) and therefore 
the reason for the fact that planets do not twinkle. For Grosseteste, 
therefore, science is properly a search for abstracted universal or 


54 Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 53 n. 4. 
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principle causes, or reasons, for effects, that knowledge coming through 
demonstration. 

How was knowledge of these principle causes to be achieved? Aristode 
maintained that the attainment of the knowledge of these principles was 
through an inductive (or abstractive) and then deductive process. 55 The 
enquirer was to begin with what was first in the order of our knowledge, 
namely facts (quia) which were observed in experience. From this, induc¬ 
tive inferences were to be made to more general principles or forms of 
causes which were removed from the experience of singulars. However, 
these more general principles are the causes of particular experiences and 
therefore they are prior in the order of nature. These principles, being 
prior in the order of nature, could then be the basis for a deductive infer¬ 
ence to the explanation and demonstration of observed facts (propter quid). 
On the role and importance of sense perception within this scheme, 
Aristotle comments that, 

. . . demonstration proceeds from universals and induction from particulars; but it is 
impossible to gain a view of universals except through induction . . . and we cannot 
employ induction if we lack sense-perception, because it is sense perception which 
apprehends particulars. 56 

Coupled to this process of induction and deduction is one of ‘resolution’ 
and ‘composition’. 57 As an example of this method at work, Crombie 
describes how Grosseteste’s successors, amongst them Roger Bacon, sought 
to describe the ‘common nature’ of the colours of the spectrum. 58 Beginning 
with the enumeration of ‘composite’ phenomena in which the colours of 
the spectrum were observed (for example, rainbows, water spray, lenses, 
iridescent feathers, and so on), these were ‘resolved’ into the simpler set 
of attributes common to them all. Thus the ‘common nature’ of rain¬ 
bows, sprays and transparent containers of water producing the colours 
of the spectrum was ‘colours produced by differential refraction’. Meanwhile, 
the more general common nature of the various phenomena producing 
the colours of the spectrum was found to be ‘colours produced by the 


55 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics , 1.2. 

56 Ibid., 1.18.8lb 1-16. All translations are by H. Tredennick in the Loeb Classical Library 
Edition (Cambridge 1989). See also 1.31 where Aristode explains that “scientific knowl¬ 
edge cannot be acquired by sense-perception.” 

57 Grosseteste, Commentarius, II.4, 256 ff. 

58 Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 64 ff. Grosseteste himself adopts this method in investigating 
the ‘definition’ or nature common to horned animals. See Grosseteste, Commentarius , II.4, 
381 ff. 
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weakening of white light.’ 59 This process of resolution is essentially a 
process of simplification. By contrast, beginning with this ‘resolved hypoth¬ 
esis’, the process of ‘composition’ forms a more complex hypothesis. For 
example, in the case of the colour of the spectrum, the rainbow was a 
member of that most general class which produces the colours by the 
weakening of white light in differential refraction. It is now possible to 
be more specific and add that in the rainbow this differential refraction 
occurs through spherical drops of water, and moreover that these drops 
occur in very large numbers through rain. This process continues until 
“the aggregate of differentiae become convertible with the rainbow itself’, 
and one arrives at an appropriate causal definition. 60 

However, Crombie claims that Grosseteste was well aware that within 
the process of resolution, broadly coterminous with inductive reasoning, 
there are two related assumptions or intuitive leaps at work. 61 First, there 
is the assumption that when one phenomenon is observed to precede and 
be connected to a second phenomenon, the former is in truth the cause 
of the latter. Secondly, there is the assumption that general principles (for 
example, that the appearance of the colours of the spectrum is the weak¬ 
ening of white light) apply in all particular instances (for example, the 
appearance of this particular rainbow). 62 With reference to the difficulty 
raised by this first variety of inductive leap, Grosseteste writes as follows: 

Can the cause be arrived at from knowledge of the effect with the same certainty 
as the effect can be shown to follow from its cause? Is it possible for one effect to 
have many causes? If one determinate cause cannot be reached from the effect, since 
there is no effect which has not some cause, it follows that an effect, when it has 
one cause, may have another, and so there may be several causes of it. 63 

Crombie goes on to claim that Grosseteste introduces experimental 
verification and falsification to mitigate these difficulties. Having begun 


59 Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 65. 

60 Ibid., 66. 

61 Ibid., 71 (and n. 3). 

62 The first of these assumptions refers to ‘intuitive induction’ (one has to intuit a link 
between cause and effect). The second refers to ‘enumerative induction’ (one cannot pro¬ 
vide a fully exhaustive account of the link of cause and effect between observed particu¬ 
lars and so must assume the uniformity of nature). 

63 Grosseteste, Commentarius , II.5, 9-14: “an ex causato sequatur sua causa, sicut ex causa 
sequitur causatum, an contingat unius plures esse causas. Si enim ex causato non sequitur 
causa una determinata, cum non sit causatum quin habeat causam aliquam, sequitur quod 
causatum, cum habeat causam, habeat unam cum causa alia, et ita quod illius sint cause 
plures.” (cited and translated in Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 81). 
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with Tacts’ given by the senses, and having reasoned about those facts 
through resolution and then composition to arrive at the reason for the 
facts, it is still necessary to return once again to observation to eliminate 
false causes or confirm true causes. Aristotle had himself admitted the 
need for the verification of theory when he wrote that “credit must be 
given rather to observation than to theories, and to theories only if what 
they affirm agrees with the observed facts.” 64 Crombie claims that Grosseteste 
adds to Aristode’s thought in advocating falsification as well as verification, 
and in the development of the method of verification and falsification 
into c a systematic experimental procedure’ which assumes, first, that the 
forms of nature always act in a uniform way so that the same cause will 
always produce the same effect, and, secondly, that the principle of econ¬ 
omy in seeking the propter quid of natural phenomena is a real principle 
of nature itself. 65 This method was developed and utilised in investiga¬ 
tions into the nature of stars and comets, optics and astronomy. 66 

It is within the theological context of the implications of the Fall for 
human knowledge that Grosseteste, in his commentary on the Posterior 
Analytics , advocates what Crombie regards as an experimental method. 67 
He argues that an abstraction from many singulars must be made before 
one can arrive at a universal concept. For example, “when someone many 
times sees the eating of scammony and the accompanying discharge of 
red bile and he does not see that scammony attracts and draws out red 
bile, then from the frequent perception of these two visible things [he/ 
she] begins to form a notion of the third, invisible element, that is [in 
this case] that scammony is the cause that draws out red bile.’ 68 Once 
the reason is awakened, the memory leads the reason to conduct an 
experiment by giving someone scammony to eat after all other causes of 


64 Aristotle, Generation of Animals, III.10.760.b31. All translations are by H. Tredennick 
in the Loeb Classical Library Edition (Cambridge 1953). In the Posterior Analytics, Aristode 
writes that . . if by observing repeated instances we had succeeded in grasping the uni¬ 
versal, we should have our proof; because it is from the repetition of particular experi¬ 
ences that we obtain our view of the universal.” (1.31.88a ff.). 

65 Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 84 ff. 

66 Grosseteste, De Generatione Stellarum and De Cometis, discussed in detail in Crombie 1953 
(n. 3), 87-90. 

67 Grosseteste, Commentarius, 1.14, 247-271. 

68 Ibid., 1.14, 256 ff.: “. . . cum videt quis frequenter comestionem scammonee et comi- 
tantem egestionem cholere rubee et non videt quod scammonea attrahit et educit rubeam 
choleram, ex frequenti visione horum duorum visibilium incipit estimare tertium invisible, 
scilicet, quod scammonea est causa educendi choleram rubeam.” 
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red bile have been isolated and removed, “and this is the way by which 
one proceeds from sensation to an experimental universal principle .” 69 

Grosseteste here outlines an experimental procedure which requires 
both the exclusion of possible causes not included in a central hypothe¬ 
sis, and repeated observation. Although this example of experimental pro¬ 
cedure which refers to scammony was derived from Avicenna, Crombie 
sees in Grosseteste’s method an attempt to overcome a ‘logical hiatus’ in 
scientific procedure which is highly reminiscent of modem Humean con¬ 
cerns. Crombie claims that Grosseteste knew that a gap had to be tra¬ 
versed between, on the one hand, the assertion of a formal definition or 
a regularly occurring series of events, and on the other hand, the asser¬ 
tion of a theory stating a universal and causal connection. He writes that 

to leap this gap in the logical process of induction he envisaged an act of intuition 
or scientific imagination, corresponding to Aristotle’s nous , by which the mind reflecting 
on the classification of facts produced by induction suddenly grasped a universal or 
principle or theory explaining the connection between them. 70 

However, as Eileen Serene has argued, there are some significant prob¬ 
lems in Crombie’s analysis of Grosseteste’s thought concerning experi¬ 
ment and induction . 71 In outlining these difficulties, it will be seen both 
that Grosseteste is faithful to the doctrine of Neoplatonic illumination in 
his scientific methodology, and that experimental practice, when appro¬ 
priately placed within the hierarchy of sciences, is highly conducive to 
his theological cosmology. 

In her analysis of Crombie’s reading of Grosseteste, Serene notes that 
there are two distinct ways of understanding induction within Aristotelian 
science . 72 The first she calls the orthodox view which holds that induc¬ 
tion is a necessary but not sufficient condition for the apprehension of 
first principles. This is to say that something has to be ‘added’ to induc¬ 
tion in order to arrive at first principles. Typically, those who read Aristotle 
as holding this view of induction claim that nous is that which is added 
to intuitive induction in order to arrive at first principles. However, a 
scepticism arises (anticipating that of Hume) because this leap of nous is 
not self-justified and its content is not clear. By contrast, Serene prefers 


69 Ibid., 1.14, 270-1: “Et hec est via qua pervenitur a sensu in principium universale 
experimentale.” 

70 Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 71. 

71 E. Serene, Robert Grosseteste on Induction and Demonstrative Science , in: Synthese, 40 (1979), 
97-115. 

72 Ibid., 100. See Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 11.19. 
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to ascribe to Aristotle the ‘empiricist’ view of the inductive procedure 
which states that induction is a sufficient condition in the apprehension 
of first principles. On this understanding, induction requires nothing added 
to it, but is instead a state of the enquirer. Therefore, an alternative read¬ 
ing of Aristotle’s view of this matter would not regard nous as something 
added to induction, but rather as a state of the knower. Serene quotes 
Barnes to the effect that “nous, the state or disposition, stands to induc¬ 
tion as understanding (< episteme ) stands to demonstration. Understanding is 
not a means of acquiring knowledge. Nor, then, is nous '' 73 

Serene rightly suggests that Crombie ascribes the so-called orthodox 
view of induction to Grosseteste, in which something is added to induc¬ 
tion in order to arrive at first principles . 74 In the orthodox interpretation 
of Aristotle, that which is added is understood as nous , and it is, accord¬ 
ing to Crombie, replaced in Grosseteste’s thought by divine illumination . 75 
Moreover, according to Crombie, Grosseteste makes a distinction described 
above between intuitive and enumerative induction . 76 The former relates 
to the supposition that actual causal connections cannot in practice be 
observed: all we observe are the conjunctions of phenomena, so in addi¬ 
tion to our observations we must add a leap of intuition to form first 
universal principles relating cause to effect. The latter enumerative induc¬ 
tion relates to the supposition that one can form a generalised universal 
principle about a genus or species from a limited set of observations. This 
form of induction therefore requires the assumption that nature is uni¬ 
form. It seems that Grosseteste did indeed hold to this assumption of 
nature’s uniformity . 77 

Because the assumption of the uniformity of nature mitigated the prob¬ 
lem of enumerative induction, Crombie argues that for Grosseteste the 


73 Ibid., 101, quoting J. Barnes, Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics (Oxford 1975), 256-7. See 
also L. M. de Rijk, Aristotle: Semantics and Ontology , Leiden 2002, esp. vol. I, 140-159, 637 fF., 
648 ff. 

74 See, for example, Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 71: “To leap this gap in the logical process 
of induction he [Grosseteste] envisaged an act of intuition or scientific imagination, cor¬ 
responding to Aristode’s vouq, by which the mind reflecting on the classification of facts 
produced by induction suddenly grasped a universal or principle or theory explaining the 
connexion between them.” 

75 See Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 57. 

76 See n. 62. Serene 1979 (n. 71), 105-6 argues that neither Aristotle nor Grosseteste 
make this distinction. My concurrence with her criticism of Crombie’s distinction will be 
evident shortly. 

77 See Grosseteste, De Generatione Stellarum (ed. Baur, 32) cited in Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 85. 
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problem of induction was focussed principally on the intuitive variety 
where one could not direcdy observe the connections linking supposed 
causes with certain effects. Also, Crombie understands Grosseteste’s notion 
of induction to consist in a ‘leap’ which requires something in addition 
to intuitive induction in order to arrive at first principles, this being divine 
illumination in Grosseteste’s thought. Within this context, a very modem 
looking scepticism apparently arises concerning the validity of this leap 
and the conclusions which may be reached. Given that the action of 
cause on effect cannot be directly observed, the natural philosopher is 
faced with the need to distinguish between a number of causes which in 
theory could be linked to a given effect . 78 To mitigate this scepticism, 
Grosseteste apparently adopts two strategies. The first and most impor¬ 
tant is to include positively by verification and exclude by falsification 
some possible causes of given effects. This is the purpose of the experi- 
mmtum and, according to Crombie, this is the significant move by Grosseteste 
towards a modem scientific approach to nature. However, a number of 
possible explanatory causes may survive the process of falsification, so a 
second strategy must be adopted in order to assuage the apparent inductive 
scepticism. This strategy is the invocation of the principle of parsimony 
whereby one always opts for the simplest explanatory cause available . 79 
However, these strategies are not in themselves sufficient to achieve the 
Aristotelian goal of providing the uniquely necessitating causes of partic¬ 
ular effects. Therefore, scientific conclusions are always revisable and prob¬ 
able, and experiment must forever continue in order to mitigate both 
intuitive and enumerative inductive scepticism. 

Following the criticisms of Serene, it is now possible to examine some 
of the weaknesses of Crombie’s account. First, and perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly, if Crombie is correct in ascribing to Grosseteste the orthodox view 
of induction (or ‘abstraction—he uses the words interchangeably), then 
Grosseteste has abandoned a thoroughgoing theory of knowledge as divine 
illumination, and, at the same time, provided the means of separating 
natural philosophy from theology. This is because, according to the ortho¬ 
dox view of induction, something has to be added to the inductive infer¬ 
ence in order to arrive at first principles. This establishes a dualism which 
separates observation by the senses and the induction in the human 
mind—which we might refer to as scientia quia —from the explanatory con- 


78 See n. 63 above. See Grosseteste, Commentarius, II.5, 9-14. 

79 See Crombie, 1953 (n. 3), 85 ff. 
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elusions which may be attained—what we may refer to as scientia propter 
quid. So divine illumination is invoked as an addition from outside to an 
otherwise autonomous abstraction from observed phenomena. In other 
words, the theological doctrine of truth as irradiation in the divine light 
is introduced to mitigate a weakness in a distinctive and autonomous form 
of knowing which otherwise makes no reference to divine illumination. 

Having made this distinction between the intuitive or abstractive grasp 
of phenomena and that which is added, namely divine illumination, Serene 
points out that Crombie is able to make a further distinction between 
Grosseteste’s supposed theoretical and practical responses to the problem 
of intuitive induction . 80 The theoretical response is to suppose that all 
certain knowledge is provided by divine illumination and this was the 
only source of metaphysical certainty as this light was added to our induc¬ 
tive grasp of phenomena. The practical response was to engage in an 
experimentum (such as that relating to scammony and red bile described 
above) which assumed the uniformity of nature and the principle of par¬ 
simony as well as seeking to verify and falsify explanatory hypotheses 
within controlled observations. Once again, this appears to constitute a 
tacit separation of natural philosophy from theological accounts of truth: 
the former adopts a ‘practical’ response and the latter a ‘theoretical’ 
response. 

Could this be Grosseteste’s view? Surely not. Serene is right to resist 
the ascription of the orthodox view of induction to Grosseteste. Divine 
illumination cannot be added to observation and inductive or abstractive 
knowledge of particulars, because the latter, as we have seen, is just as 
much the result of irradiation by the divine light. All knowledge and 
being are forms of light which have their origin in the supreme light— 
the ideas—of God. The knowledge which comes from the inductive or 
abstractive process is itself the effect of the species which emanate from 
every creature, each creature itself being a more or less rarefied from of 
light. The soul, into which sense perceptions enter to be gathered into 
the memory, is a form of dynamic and spiritual light. All of this is a 
more or less spiritual form of divine illumination, so divine illumination 
could not be ‘added’ to inductive or abstractive knowledge of particulars 
as if it were something juxtaposed. As Serene tacitly suggests, divine illu¬ 
mination could only be the state of knowledge which one has after a suc¬ 
cessful induction. To paraphrase Barnes, divine illumination stands to 


80 Serene 1979 (n. 71), 102. See Crombie 1953 (n. 3), 134. 
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induction as understanding stands to demonstration. Understanding is not 
a means of acquiring knowledge. Nor, then, is divine illumination, for 
divine illumination is knowledge. 

Serene makes some interesting distinctions between Aristotelian nous 
and divine illumination which might clarify Grosseteste’s view further . 81 
As has been seen, Crombie equates these two in his analysis. However, 
Aristotle merely claims that we are in a state of nous if we have a gen¬ 
uine grasp of a first principle, but not every such impression of a sure 
grasp of a first principle might be termed nous. In the case of divine illu¬ 
mination, all knowledge is somehow analogically related to the first and 
supreme light, so, as Serene claims, this admits of degrees in a way that 
nous does not. In the above analysis of the distinction between illumina¬ 
tion by the supreme light in the beatific vision and illumination by the 
lux creata , the degrees of illumination or knowledge were described in 
terms of temporality and motion. Here there is no dualism, but a clear 
distinction, between knowledge and ignorance. This suggests something 
important about Grosseteste’s conception of natural philosophy . 82 Because 
of this doctrine of illumination, for Grosseteste all knowledge will always 
be provisional and corrigible until we finally arrive at the beatific vision. 
This includes knowledge of nature because complete knowledge of crea¬ 
tures is found in contemplation of their exemplars in the divine ideas . 83 
By contrast, Serene points out that Aristotelian nous , which is the high¬ 
est form of knowledge, is possible more immanently in such a way that 
our knowledge is only corrigible when it is mistaken. For Grosseteste, our 
knowledge is corrigible even, or especially, when it is correct, because 
this knowledge can always be further irradiated by the supreme light of 
God to which it is analogically related by participation. 

What, then, is the place of the experimentum is Grosseteste’s schema? If 
we are to understand the role of experiment, we must first remember the 
context in which Grosseteste produces the much-quoted example of the 
eating of scammony and the production of red bile. In this passage, he 
has just considered the effects of human sin and weakness on knowledge 
and illumination. The soul requires awakening by the motions of sense 
perception. This suggests the importance of considered or controlled obser¬ 
vation of phenomena. It is the temporal motions of repeated observations 
which awaken the soul to form universal principles from observed sin- 


81 Serene 1979 (n. 71), 110-2. 

82 The following point is made by Serene 1979 (n. 71), 111. 

83 See Grosseteste’s beautiful illustration of this in De Veritate , 142. 
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gulars by the light of the divine. Repetition of experiment is not impor¬ 
tant because of the need to overcome the problem of enumerative induc¬ 
tion, but simply because our souls are asleep and require rousing. However, 
although this involves the motion from ignorance to knowledge, it is anal¬ 
ogously related to the changeless and intuitive grasp of all things in the 
beatific vision. The experimentum is not then a different kind of knowledge, 
but a different degree of knowledge which will pass away once the effects 
of the Fall are assuaged by divine grace. Experimental practice provides 
a knowledge which is still analogically related to illumination in the beatific 
vision in such a way that natural philosophy and theology are not sep¬ 
arated. Moreover, the experimentum is not the criterion of truth for Grosseteste, 
but merely the first and very important step on the way to a fuller and 
more scintillating illumination. It provides a knowledge which, although 
correct and true (but, importantly, not merely probable), is corrigible and 
capable of being filled with ever greater light. Grosseteste rightly places 
knowledge from the senses in experimenta in an appropriate context: 

It is not in sensation that we know; but it is as a result of sensation that knowledge 
of the universal comes to us. This knowledge comes to us via the senses, but not 
from the senses. 84 

Finally, it is important to note that the expenmentum makes supreme sense 
within a theological doctrine of divine illumination. Under the so-called 
orthodox view of induction in which something must be added to an 
inductive inference and that process justified, a Humean scepticism will 
always remain concerning the legitimacy of this reasoning. This scepti¬ 
cism is due to an unbridged dualism between the inductive abstraction 
of universals from singulars (sense perception), and the knowledge that is 
gained from that perception. Under Grosseteste’s doctrine of illumina¬ 
tion, the inductive abstraction is analogically related to knowledge and 
being through the mediation of light. There is no ‘chasm’ of dark igno¬ 
rance to be traversed between sensation and knowledge, for the whole is 
filled with light. Thus the practice of experimental observation is inte¬ 
grated into this theological vision, yet its appropriate place is maintained 
in the hierarchy of analogically related science. Its truth is a result of 
irradiation from a higher light, and yet it will pass away at the eschaton. 


84 Grosseteste, Commentarius, 1.18, 205-7: “non ergo sentiendo scimus, sed occasione ipsius 
sensus coaccidit in nobis cognitio universalis et scientia, non gratia sensus.” 
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Conclusion 

In one important respect, therefore, Grosseteste is not a proto-modem 
experimental scientist: his motivation for advocating the experimentum . There 
is not a problem per se with observation: it is not as if observation is 
untrustworthy, deficient or plagued by the aporia of induction. On the 
contrary, observation is advocated as the very means of assuaging our 
inability to see with greater intuition the truth which shines in every 
aspect of creation. 

Moreover, Grosseteste does not advocate the use of mathematics in a 
way that anticipates the later ‘mathematization’ of nature (often associ¬ 
ated with the Oxford Calculators in the fourteenth century and Galileo, 
Newton and Descartes in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), namely 
the emphasis on quantity rather than quality, and indeed the quantification 
of qualities. For Grosseteste, mathematics forms a mediatory bridge between 
the observations of moving nature and the science of metaphysics. 
Mathematics is not principally concerned with quantities, but with the 
quality of proportion and ratio and therefore with relation, harmony and 
beauty, as seen, for example, in the relative infinities which describe the 
extension of a simple point of light into a universe. 

Grosseteste’s thought is therefore of interest not because he is curiously 
avant garde , but because, through a doctrine of creation and understand¬ 
ing of truth which place light at their core, he offers light as an ana¬ 
logical means of relating distinct sciences. Whereas contemporary discussions 
of the relationship between science and religion tend to focus upon their 
common narrative structure or upon religion’s forays into the mysteries 
which science leaves behind, Grosseteste offers a different view: a con¬ 
cept—namely, light—which is common by analogy to physics and theol¬ 
ogy. Other such concepts which now belong more exclusively to a wholly 
autonomous science were once understood in more explicitly theological 
terms: space, time or motion, for example. Each science offers its own 
distinct account of each, and yet each is analogically related to a tran¬ 
scendent source. So the bond between natural philosophy and theology 
might lie not in chance similarities of practice or structure, but in a sin¬ 
gle guarantee of truth understood as illumination. 

University of Wales, Lampeter 
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In seinem nur zu Teilen ausgearbeiteten logischen Hauptwerk: De puri- 
tate artis logicae tractatus longior , hat Walter Burley (1275/76-1344/45) ein 
ausfuhrliches Kapitel der Bedeutung von AusschlieBungswortern (wie ,nur‘ 
oder ,einzig‘) gewidmet. 1 Im Zuge dieses Kapitels erwahnt Burley zwei 
althergebrachte Bedeutungsunterscheidungen fur solche Worter. 2 Seine 
eigene Einschatzung dieser Unterscheidungen ist ambivalent: GemaB der 
sprachlichen Gestalt („de virtute sermonis“) von ausschlieBenden Aussagen 
gebe es die Bedeutungsalternativen, die von den ungenannten alteren 
Semantikern ins Spiel gebracht worden seien, gar nicht; andererseits rniisse 
man bei der Interpretation von Texten damit rechnen, dass ihre Autoren 
sich nicht an die Eindeutigkeit der Sprachform hielten, sondern die 
Bedeutung der ausschlieBenden Ausdriicke faktisch abgeschwacht wissen 
wollten, ohne dies sprachlich zu signalisieren. 

Laut der tradierten Lehre kann, so Burley, eine Aussage der Form: 
,Nur X ist Y‘, in bestimmten Fallen gemaB den folgenden Alternativen 
verstanden werden: 

(1) Steht X fur ein Individuum oder fur eine Art, dann kann die Aus- 
schlieBung „allgemein“ oder „speziell“ erfolgen. Allgemeine AusschlieBung 
bei einem Individuum heiBt, alles andere auBer diesem Individuum wird 
ausgeschlossen; spezielle AusschlieBung heiBt, nur alle anderen Individuen 
derselben Art, der X angehort, werden ausgeschlossen. Allgemeine 
AusschlieBung bei einer Art heiBt entsprechend, alles andere auBer dieser 
Art wird ausgeschlossen; spezielle AusschlieBung heiBt hier, nur alle ande¬ 
ren Arten derselben Gattung, der X angehort, werden ausgeschlossen. 


1 Walter Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae Tractatus Longior. With a Revised Edition of the 
Tractatus Brevior , ed. Philotheus Boehner, St. Bonaventure (New York)-Louvain-Paderborn 
1955, 131-64 (tertia pars, tractatus secundus, cap. 1). 

2 Bisher ist es mir nicht gelungen, mogliche Quellen fur diese Unterscheidung zu finden. 
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(2) Steht X fiir ein integrates Ganzes, so kann die AusschlieBung „auf- 
grund des Stoffs“ oder „aufgrund der Form“ erfolgen. AusschlieBung auf- 
grund der Form heiBt, es wird all das ausgeschlossen, was nicht an der 
Form von X teilhat, d.h. all dasjenige, fur das X nicht als Pradikat taugt. 
AusschlieBung aufgrund des Stoffs heiBt, es wird nur das ausgeschlos¬ 
sen, was weder ein integraler Teil von X ist noch an der Form von X 
teilhat. 

Was die erste Unterscheidungsmoglichkeit angeht, so wlirde ein heu- 
tiger Logiker wohl das Bedurfnis, das zu ihrer Annahme fiihrte, anerken- 
nen, jedoch eine ftexiblere Losung vorschlagen. Wer etwa sagt: ,Nur 
Sokrates lauft 4 , der will damit eher selten ausdriicken, dass auBer Sokrates 
nichts und niemand laufe—also auch etwa keine Ameise—, und wohl 
haufiger, kein Mensch auBer Sokrates laufe. Doch durch die Unterscheidung 
zweier Weisen der AusschlieBung mag man das Problem zwar in vielen 
Fallen in den Griff bekommen, es ist aber so noch nicht umfassend gelost. 
Stattdessen wird man heute bei der Analyse jener Aussage verlangen, es 
miisse klar sein oder klargemacht werden, iiber welche Gruppe von 
Gegenstanden hier implizit gesprochen wird: Uber alles, was laufen kann? 
Uber alle Menschen? Oder liber die Sportier, die sich zu einer bestimm- 
ten Zeit in einem bestimmten Stadion befinden? 

Die zweite, auf ein integrates Ganzes bezogene Unterscheidungsmog¬ 
lichkeit hat insofem ihr Recht, als es Aussagen gibt, deren Pradikate sich 
selbstverstandlich nicht nur auf das Subjekt als ganzes, sondem auch auf 
dessen Teile erstrecken, und andere Aussagen, wo dies ebenso selbstver- 
standlich nicht gilt. Wer sagt: ,Nur das Haus ist weiB‘, dem werden wir 
normalerweise nicht unterstellen, er meine, dass kein Teil des Hauses, 
sondern nur das Haus im ganzen weiB sei. Vielleicht ware auch hier, 
statt eine einfache Bedeutungsaltemative anzunehmen, eher der Bereich 
der Gegenstande abzustecken, liber die gesprochen wird. Bei einer Aussage 
wie etwa der, dass eine bestimmte GroBe nur dem Haus zukomme, 
bestlinde zwar keine Schwierigkeit, auch die Teile des Hauses von dem 
Ausschluss betroffen zu sehen. Aber ist dies die Deutung, die von der 
sprachlichen Gestalt der Aussage her am nachsten liegt? Hat der Sprecher 
es in der Regel so gemeint? Oder betraf seine Aussage nicht eher eine 
Gruppe von—tatsachlich oder moglicherweise—nebeneinander auftreten- 
den Gegenstanden, unter denen das besagte Haus ist? 

Burley selbst erklart jene althergebrachten Unterscheidungen, nachdem 
er sie referiert hat, fur nicht tunlich: GemaB der sprachlichen Gestalt 
komme jeweils nur eine Bedeutung der AusschlieBung in Frage, namlich 
aus der ersten Unterscheidungsregel die generelle, aus der zweiten die 
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auf der Form griindende. Zwar konne es vorkommen, dass jemand bei 
einer Aussage eine Bedeutung im Sinn habe, die der speziellen oder der 
auf dem Stoff gegrimdeten AusschlieBung entspreche, doch handle es sich 
dann um eine lediglich intendierte, nicht um eine sprachlich realisierte 
(angezeigte) Bedeutung; der Sprecher spreche in solchen Fallen in unei- 
gentlichem Sinne. 

Um das bisher Gesagte zu belegen, ist ein kleiner philologischer Exkurs 
notig. Philotheus Boehners 1955 erschienene Edition des De puritate artis 
logicae tractatus longior bedarf der Revision—schon allein deshalb, weil 
Boehner nur sieben Abschriften des Werks kannte, wahrend heute deren 
23 bekannt sind (darunter freilich vier fragmentarische). 3 Die besagte 
Passage iiber die beiden tradierten Bedeutungsunterscheidungen fur exclu- 
sivae weist im edierten Text eine deutliche Liicke und einige kleinere 
Fehler auf. Ich gebe hier die notigsten Korrekturen an und kann mich 
dabei z.T. auf eine ihrerseits sorgfaltig durchkorrigierte Abschrift aus dem 
14. Jahrhundert stiitzen, die Boehner nicht kannte: London, Lambeth 
Palace, ms. 70, fol. 85-109v, hier fol. 103r a-b (im Folgenden: „L“); 
manchmal stimmt damit auch die Miinchener Handschrift elm 4379, fol. 
97v-130v, iiberein, die aus dem Jahr 1347 stammt (im Folgenden: „M“). 4 

Ed. Boehner, 143, 29, „aliquid“ (so auch LM), lies: „alicui“ (Paul Vincent 


3 (1) Assisi, Biblioteca comunale, ms. 690, fol. 197-202, s. xv. (2) Berlin, Staatsbibliothek 
PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, ms. Lat. qu. 195, fol. 113-64, s. xiv/xv. (3) Brugge, Stadsbibliotheek, 
ms. 501, fol. l-69v, s. xiv. (4) Erfurt, Universitats- und Forschungsbibliothek, cod. Amplon. 
F. 120, fol. 74-98v, s. xiv. (5) Ebd, cod. Amplon. Q, 259, fol. 159-208, ca. 1340. (6) Ebd, 
cod. Amplon. Q. 276, fol. 147-54v (unvollst.), ca. 1330. (7) Ebd., cod. Amplon. Q. 291, 
fol. 51-64v, s. xiv. (8) Florenz, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, ms. S. Croce, Plut. XII 
sin. 2, fol. 167-203, s. xiv. (9) Florenz, Biblioteca nazionale centrale, ms. Conv. Soppr. I. 
X. 12, fol. 248 (Fragment), s. xiv. (10) London, Lambeth Palace, ms. 70, fol. 85-109v, 
s. xiv. (11) Madrid, Biblioteca de la universidad, ms. 105, fol. 45-7 lv, s. xv. (12) Madrid, 
Biblioteca nacional, ms. 1565, fol. 83-104v, s. xiv. (13) Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
elm 4379, fol. 97v-130v, a.d. 1347. (14) Padua, Biblioteca Antoniana, ms. 536, scaff. XXII, 
fol. 1-17v (unvollst.), s. xiv. (15) Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, ms. Lat. 6441, fol. l-18v, 
s. xiv. (16) Ebd., ms. Lat. 16130, fol. 80-1 lOv, s. xiv. (17) Treviso, Biblioteca comunale, 
ms. 377 (S. 3-104-G), fol. 97-117, s. xv. (18) Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, cod. Vat. Lat. 
2146, fol. 21 l-34v, a.d. 1397. (19) Ebd., cod. Vat. Lat. 3066, fol. 34-50v, a.d. 1349. (20) 
Ebd., cod. Vat. Lat. 3092, fol. 94-5 (Fragment), s. xiv. (21) Ebd., cod. Vat. Lat. 4269, fol. 
200-236v, s. xv. (22) Venedig, Biblioteca nazionale Marciana, ms. Z. Lat. 261 (Valentinelli 
Cl. X, cod. 77), fol. 31-70, s. xiv. (23) Wien, Dominikanerkloster, ms. 160/130, fol. 61- 
74v, s. xiv. Hinzu kommt noch eine gekiirzte Redaktion von fremder Hand: Erfurt, 
Universitats- und Forschungsbibliothek, cod. Amplon. O. 67, fol. 125v-34v, ca. 1339 
(gehort zu den sieben Abschriften, die Boehner auflistete). 

4 Bei Boehner und manchen anderen Autoren heiBt der Miinchener Kodex falschlich 
„clm 1060“. 
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Spade pladiert ebenfalls fur diese Anderung und folgt dabei der Handschrift 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, cod. Vat. Lat. 3066). 5 
143, 30, „speciei soli, excluduntur species“, lies mit LM: „speciei, solum 
excluduntur species^ 6 (Spade, loc. cit., erwagt, eben diese Anderung vor- 
zunehmen oder „soli“ ersatzlos zu streichen). 

143, 33-4, „excluduntur oppositae species sub animali“, lies mit L: „exclu- 
duntur individua alia speciei humanae. Similiter sic dicto: ,Solus homo 
currit c , facta exclusione generali excluditur omne quod non est homo, sed 
facta exclusione speciali excluduntur solum aliae, oppositae species sub 
animali contentae“. 

144, 12, „ponitur“ (so auch L), lies mit M: „apponitur“ (bei Boehner als 
varia lectio im Apparat). 

144, 21, „inclusae“ (so auch L; „inclusivae“ M), lies: „inclusi“. 

144, 23, „excludat“, lies mit L: „excludit“. 

AuBerdem ist 145, 8, „quando sic solid sumus dicere“, als Zitat zu mar- 
kieren; die Quelle ist Aristoteles, Soph, el 4, 166a 17. 

Wenn man diese Anderungen an Boehners Text vornimmt und zudem 
die Interpunktion gezielt einsetzt, um die Schritte des Arguments deut- 
lich zu machen, ergeben sich fur die Einleitung dieses Abschnitts folgen- 
der Text und folgende Ubersetzung: 


<1. Regulae antiquorum. > 

Adhuc aliae regulae distinguentes ponuntur ab antiquis. 

(1) Una regula est, quod, quando dictio exclusiva additur alicui indivi- 
duo vel alicui speciei, multiplex est locutio ex eo, quod potest fieri exclu- 
sio generalis vel specialis. 

(1.1) Facta exclusione generali excluditur generaliter quodlibet de quo non 
vere dicitur inclusum. 

(1.2) Facta exclusione speciali quodlibet non excluditur 7 de quo non vere 
dicitur inclusum, sed, 

(1.2.1) si <alicui> addatur individuo, solum individua alia contenta sub 
eadem specie excluduntur, 


5 Paul Vincent Spade, Boehner’s Text of Walter Burley’s De puritate artis logicae: Some 
Corrections and Queries , Internet (website P.V. Spade) 1998, 7. 

6 In M wird das „solum“ falschlich nach „excluduntur“ wiederholt. 

7 Wie Spade in einer Anmerkung zu seiner Ubersetzung bemerkt, kann hier natiirlich 
keine universale negative Behauptung intendiert sein, sondern nur eine negierte universale 
Behauptung. Die Handschrift L weist denn auch die unverfanglichere Wortstellung: „non 
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(1.2.2) et, si alicui addatur speciei, solum excluduntur species oppositae 
contentae sub eodem genere. 

<Exempla.> Verbi gratia sic dicto: ,Solus Socrates currit 4 , facta exclu- 
sione generali excluditur omne et quodlibet quod non est Socrates; sed 
facta exclusione speciali solum excluduntur individua alia speciei huma- 
nae. Similiter sic dicto: ,Solus homo currit 4 , facta exclusione generali exclu¬ 
ditur omne quod non est homo; sed facta exclusione speciali excluduntur 
solum aliae, oppositae species sub animali contentae. 

(2) Alia regula est, quod, quando dictio exclusiva additur toti integrali, 
multiplex est locutio ex eo, quod potest fieri exclusio gratia materiae vel 
gratia formae. 

(2.1) Si fiat exclusio gratia formae, sic excluditur quodlibet quod non par- 
ticipat formam inclusi, et per consequens excluditur quodlibet de quo non 
dicitur inclusum. 

(2.2) Sed facta exclusione gratia materiae excluditur quodlibet quod non 
est pars inclusi nec de quo dicitur inclusum. 

<Exempla.> Verbi gratia: ,Tantum domus est alba. 4 Facta exclusione gra¬ 
tia formae excluditur quodlibet quod non participat formam domus; et 
sic excluduntur partes integrates domus. Sed facta exclusione gratia mate¬ 
riae excluditur quodlibet quod non est domus nec pars eius; unde facta 
exclusione gratia materiae non excluduntur partes integrates. 


<11. Obiectio auctoris.> 

Istas tamen distinctiones non teneo nec approbo, sed dico quod, ubicum- 
que apponitur dictio exclusiva alicui termino, de virtute sermonis exclu- 
dit generaliter omne illud de quo non dicitur ille terminus inclusus; et 
ideo excludit omne illud quod non participat formam illius termini inclusi, 
et de virtute sermonis semper fit exclusio tantum gratia formae. Non enim 
est aliqua ratio, quare dictio exclusiva debeat quaedam excludere et quae- 
dam non. . . . 


<1. Regeln der alten Autoren.> 

AuBerdem werden weitere Unterscheidungsregeln von den alten Autoren 
aufgestellt. 


excluditur quodlibet de quo . . auf, ebenso die auch von Boehner benutzte Handschrift 
M. Siehe Walter Burley, On the Purity of the Art of Logic. The Shorter and the Longer Treatises , 
transl. Paul Vincent Spade, New Haven-London 2000, 234, n. 265. 
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(1) Eine Regel lautet: Wenn ein ausschlieBender Ausdruck zu irgendei- 
nem Individuum oder irgendeiner Art hinzugesetzt wird, ist die Aussage 
dadurch vieldeutig, dass die AusschlieBung allgemein oder speziell ausfal- 
len kann. 

(1.1) Macht man die AusschlieBung generell, wird jedwedes ausgeschlossen, 
von dem man das Eingeschlossene nicht wahr als Pradikat aussagen kann. 

(1.2) Macht man die AusschlieBung speziell, so wird nicht jedwedes aus¬ 
geschlossen, von dem man das Eingeschlossene nicht wahr als Pradikat 
aussagen kann, sondem, 

(1.2.1) wenn man sie zu <irgendeinem> Individuum hinzusetzt, werden 
nur die anderen Individuen, die unter derselben Art stehen, ausgeschlossen, 

(1.2.2) und wenn man sie zu irgendeiner Art hinzusetzt, werden nur 
die entgegengesetzten Arten, die unter derselben Gattung stehen, ausge¬ 
schlossen. 

Wenn man z.B. sagt: ,Nur Sokrates lauft‘, und dabei die allgemeine 
AusschlieBung vornimmt, dann wird alles und jedes, was nicht Sokrates 
ist, ausgeschlossen; nimmt man dabei aber die spezielle AusschlieBung 
vor, dann werden nur die anderen Individuen der menschlichen Art aus¬ 
geschlossen. Ahnlich, wenn man sagt: ,Nur der Mensch lauft‘, und dabei 
die allgemeine AusschlieBung vornimmt, dann wird alles ausgeschlossen, 
was nicht Mensch ist; nimmt man dabei aber die spezielle AusschlieBung 
vor, so werden nur die anderen, entgegengesetzten Arten, die unter <der 
Gattung> ,Sinnenwesen 6 stehen, ausgeschlossen. 

(2) Eine zweite Regel lautet: Wenn ein ausschlieBender Ausdruck zu einem 
integralen Ganzen hinzugesetzt wird, ist die Aussage dadurch vieldeutig, 
dass die AusschlieBung aufgrund des Stoffs oder aufgrund der Form vor- 
genommen werden kann. 

(2.1) Wenn die AussschlieBung aufgrund der Form vorgenommen wird, 
so wird jedwedes ausgeschlossen, was nicht an der Form des Eingeschlos- 
senen teilhat, und folglich wird jedwedes ausgeschlossen, von dem man 
das Eingeschlossene nicht als Pradikat aussagen kann. 

(2.2) Wenn die AusschlieBung aber aufgrund des Stoffs vorgenommen 
wird, so wird jedwedes ausgeschlossen, was kein Teil des Eingeschlossenen 
ist und von dem man das Eingeschlossene nicht als Pradikat aussagen 
kann. 

Z.B. ,Nur das Haus ist weiB.‘ Macht man die AusschlieBung aufgrund 
der Form, wird jedwedes ausgeschlossen, was nicht an der Form des 
Hauses teilhat, und so werden die integralen Teile des Hauses ausge¬ 
schlossen. Macht man aber die AusschlieBung aufgrund des Stoffs, so wird 
jedwedes ausgeschlossen, was nicht das Haus und nicht ein Teil von ihm 
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ist; wenn man also die AusschlieBung aufgrund des Stoffs macht, werden 
die integralen Teile nicht ausgeschlossen. 


<11. Einwand des Autors.> 

Diese Unterscheidungen aber ubernehme und bestatige ich nicht, son- 
dern sage: Wo auch immer ein ausschlieBender Ausdruck irgendeinem 
Satzterminus beigelegt wird, schlieBt er von der sprachlichen Form her 
allgemein alles aus, von dem man jenen eingeschlossenen Terminus nicht 
als Pradikat aussagen kann; und deshalb schlieBt er all das aus, was nicht 
an der Form jenes eingeschlossenen Terminus teilhat, und wird gemaB 
der sprachlichen Form jede AussschlieBung allein aufgrund der Form vor- 
genommen. Denn es gibt keinen Grund, warum der ausschlieBende 
Ausdruck das eine ausschlieBen sollte, das andere nicht. . . . 


Der historische Verlauf der Diskussion, in die Burley hier eingreift, ist 
noch zu erforschen. Das Folgende soil nur ein kleiner Beitrag dazu sein. 

Unter Burleys Namen und unter dem Titel „Tractatus de formis“ ist 
ein Konglomerat aus mindestens drei nicht unmittelbar zusammenhan- 
genden Texten iiberliefert. Der Herausgeber, Frederick J. Down Scott, 
hat eine „pars prior 44 und eine „pars posterior 44 unterschieden und auf 
mehrere Befunde aufmerksam gemacht, die dagegen sprechen, in den bei- 
den partes ein zusammenhangendes Werk zu sehen. 8 AuBerdem hat, wie 
Scott ebenfalls bemerkte, der Schlusspassus des iiberlieferten Textes (71, 


8 Frederick J. Down Scott (ed.), Walter Burley’s Treatise ,De Formis\ Miinchen 1970, 4 
(Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fur die 
Herausgabe ungedruckter Texte aus der mittelalterlichen Geisteswelt, IV).—Manche der 
Ungereimtheiten des Textes, die Scott (4-5) auflistet, beruhen freilich blob auf Miss- 
verstandnissen des Herausgebers. So schreibt Burley (27, 19-23): „Quid autem sit de anima 
intellectiva, quae non educitur de potentia materiae, sed est de foris, id est ab extrin- 
seco agente non transmutante materiam, secundum Philosophum decimo sexto De anima- 
libus <i.e. De generatione animalium II 3, 736b 28> dicentem quod intellectus est ,de foris', 
id est a Deo secundum [exponentes vel] expositores, videtur postea.“ Scott (4) liest das 
als eine Ankundigung, auf jene theologische Aristoteles-Interpretation wolle Burley spater 
zu sprechen kommen—was jedoch in keinem der beiden tractatus geschieht. Tatsachlich 
aber betrifft die Ankundigung das Thema: ,die Verstandesseele als eine Form, die nicht 
aus dem Vermogen des Stoffes hervorgebracht wird‘, und dieses Thema behandelt Burley 
in der Tat an einer spateren Stelle des ersten tractatus (33-6). Wenn es ferner im ersten 
Traktat heiBt: „propositio non mutatur a veritate in falsitatem nisi per mutationem rei, 
ut patet ex praedictis, capitulo de substantia" (47, 22-3), so ist dies kein Riickverweis auf 
eine friihere Passage, der sich nicht verifizieren lieBe (so Scott, 5), sondern ein Verweis 
auf Anstoteles, Cat. 5, 4a 34-b 13; im Text muss es „ex Praedicamentis i< ‘ heiBen, nicht „ex 
praedictis". 
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15-32)—eine kurze Darlegung zum Begriff der Intention—der Sache nach 
nichts mit der pars posterior zu tun, sondern weist allenfalls eine Beziehung 
zur pars prior auf (vgl. 32), und selbst das ohne jeden formalen Anhaltspunkt 
fur eine Verkniipfung. Entgegen dem Zeugnis der Handschriften, die am 
Ende stets „explicit tractatus de formis 44 schreiben (und nicht „expliciunt 
tractatus de formis“), mochte ich im Folgenden von zwei verschiedenen 
Tractatus de formis sprechen sowie von einem versprengten Textstiick als 
Anhang des zweiten. 9 

Zu diesen drei disparaten Textstiicken kommt in einer der vier 
Abschriften, in denen sie iiberliefert sind, noch ein viertes. Es geht den 
anderen dreien voran und ist mit ihnen durch eine iiberleitende Floskel 
verbunden, die in den iibrigen Abschriften fehlt. Der Anfang des ersten 
Tractatus de formis lautet in der iiblichen Fassung wie folgt: 

„Notandum, quod materia prima est materia remotissima respectu cuiuscumque com- 

positi ex ea. Et talis materia reperitur in quolibet composito ex materia et forma. 

Quod patet sic: .. 

In dem Kodex Oxford, Bodleian Library, Add. A 3 70, 10 beginnt auf fol. 
143 die Abschrift eines Textes, dessen erstes Thema die ausschlieBenden 
Ausdrticke sind. Sie stammt aus dem Jahr 1425 und von der Hand eines 
gewissen Iohannes de Gelria. Die Uberschrift des besagten Textes wurde 
anscheinend von anderer Hand auf den oberen Seitenrand geschrieben: 
„Burleus de formis 44 . Es handelt sich zunachst um eine semantische 
Abhandlung liber diejenigen Aussagen, in denen ein ausschlieBender 
Ausdruck ein integrales Ganzes bestimmt (wie in ,Tantum homo est albus 4 , 
,Nur der Mensch ist weiB 4 ). Einer kurzen Erklarung dariiber, wie solche 
Satze auszulegen sind, folgen zwei Probleme, die gegen diese Regelung 
zu sprechen scheinen (dubia). Das erste davon betriffi die Auslegung, nach 
der die AusschlieBung auf den Formaspekt des integralen Ganzen bezo- 
gen wird ( exclusio gratia formae). In der Antwort unterscheidet der Autor 
zunachst verschiedene Bedeutungen des Ausdrucks ,Form 4 , um dann mit 


9 Auch Scott [op. cit. y oben Fn. 8), 1, hatte schon von zwei verschiedenen „treatises“ 
gesprochen, dann aber von Anneliese Maier die weniger trennscharfe Rede von zwei par¬ 
tes" ubemommen.—Mindestens der zweite tractatus ist nur ein Fragment. Das ergibt sich 
u.a. daraus, dass Burley (71, 13) auf eine „oben“ dargelegte Unterscheidung zwischen poten- 
tia respectiva und potentia absoluta verweist. Im Tractatus II findet sich vorher keine Differenzierung 
von potentia; im Tractatus I gibt es zwar eine, jedoch nicht die besagte, sondern stattdessen 
die Unterscheidung zwischen potentia obiectiva und potentia subiectiva (7-8). 

10 Der Verwaltung der Bodleian Library sei hier fur die Obersendung eines Mikrofilms 
gedankt, aufgrund dessen die untenstehende Textedition angefertigt wurde. 
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Hilfe der passenden Bedeutung das Problem zu losen. Das zweite Problem 
betrifft die Auslegung, nach der die AusschlieBung auf den Stoffaspekt 
des integralen Ganzen bezogen wird {exclusio gratia materiae). Ahnlich wie 
zuvor bei der Form, nimmt der Autor hier eine Differenzierung des 
Begriffs ,Staff 4 vor. Doch dann bricht der Gedankengang ab. Statt die 
passende Bedeutung von , Staff 4 zur Entkraftung des zweiten Einwands 
heranzuziehen, geht der Text mit der besagten Uberleitungsfloskel zu den 
Erorterungen liber die ,erste Materie 4 liber, mit denen in der sonstigen 
Uberlieferung der erste Tractatus de formis beginnt: 

„Quia locutum est de materia remota, sciendum, quod materia prima est materia 

remotissima . . 

In beiden Tractatus de formis fehlt jeglicher Bezug auf das Thema der aus- 
schlieBenden Ausdrlicke; es handelt sich hier also eindeutig um eine sekun- 
dare Textklitterung, nicht um einen authentischen einheitlichen Text. 

Die Oxforder Handschrift ist aus zwei jeweils von anderer Hand geschrie- 
benen Kodizes zusammengefligt. Der hier interessierende zweite Teil (fol. 
126-226) war am Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts im Besitz des Ferrareser 
Karmelitermonchs und Magisters Giovanni Battista Panetti. 11 Es finden 
sich hierin fast ausschlieBlich 12 Werke zweier Autoren, die jeweils im 
Inhaltsverzeichnis und in den Kolophonen der Texte genannt werden. 
Iohannes Sharpe OCarm (ca. 1360-nach 1415) ist durch den Traktat 
Formalitates vertreten: Dieser eroffnete den ursprlinglich selbstandigen Kodex 
(heute nimmt er fol. 128-41 ein), und sein Anfangspassus ist wohl aus 
Versehen an spaterer Stelle noch einmal abgeschrieben worden (fol. 203v). 
Zehn oder elf Texte stammen von Walter Burley. 13 Von diesem Autor 


11 Vgl. Claudia Andreasi, La biblioteca di frate Giovanni Battista Panetti Carmelitano, in: 
Medioevo e rinascimento, 14 = n.s. 11 (2000), 183-231, hier 214. 

12 Ohne Zuschreibung an einen Autor ist allein der dreizehnte und letzte Text (fol. 219- 
21), ein Fragment „De praescientia et praedestinatione“ (inc.: „Ab initio vero nascentis 
ecclesiae homines . . .“). Zur problematischen Zuschreibung des dritten Textes an Burley 
siehe die folgende Fn. 

13 (2) „Tractatus de formis.“ (3) „De intentionibus secundis." (4) „De tribus agentibus 
in universo." (5) „De modo definiendi.“ (6) „De quattuor speciebus qualitatis.“ (7) „De 
divisione ends in decern praedicamenta.“ (8) „De toto et parte. “ (9) „De duplici potentia, 
activa scilicet et passiva.“ (10) „De potentiis anirnae." (11) Expositio super Aristotelis libros 
Meteororum. (12) Tractatus de universalibus („Diversorum diversae opiniones de universali- 
bus editae et compilatae per reverendum magistrum Walterum de Burley").—Einer dieser 
Texte ist nicht nur noch unediert (was auch fur Nr. 11 gilt), sondern auch sonst unbe- 
kannt: Nr. 3 (inc.: „Circa nomina secundarum intentionum, cuiusmodi sunt ,genus‘, spe¬ 
cies', ,genus generalissimum', ,species specialissima', est dubium, utrum huiusmodi nomina 
sint communia omnibus, de quibus praedicantur."). 
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werden auch sonst viele kleine Abhandlungen liber einzelne Begriffe oder 
Streitfragen tradiert; sie fangen meist mit „Sciendum ..„Intelligendum...“ 
oder „Notandum..an, 14 also mit einem formelhaften Ausdruck, wie 
er in groGeren Werken—vor allem in Aristoteles-Kommentaren und 
Quastionen—zur Einleitung eines Exkurses oder einer Grundlegung fiir 
ein Argument dient. Bei allem Vorbehalt, zu dem die unsichere Uber- 
lieferung zwingt, ist es daher doch naheliegend, auch in dem Oxforder 
Plus-Stuck zu den beiden Tractatus de formis solch eine kleine, versprengte, 
hier zudem unvollstandig iiberlieferte Abhandlung Burleys zu sehen. Der 
Schreiber Iohannes de Gelria—oder schon einer seiner Vorganger—beab- 
sichtigte womoglich, unter dem thematischen Gesichtspunkt des FormbegrifEs 
eine Quastionensammlung von Johannes Sharpe mit einem Konglomerat 
aus Texten Walter Burleys zusammenzustellen. 

Sollte die Autorschaft Burleys zutreffen, so ware weiter einzuschran- 
ken, dass jener Kleintraktat zu Burleys frlihen Werken gehoren mlisste. 
Inhaltlich lasst er sich zwischen die beiden sehr frlihen, etwa 1302 ent- 
standenen Logik-Traktate De exclusivis und De consequentiis einerseits und 
jenes unvollendete GroBwerk aus den 1320er Jahren, De puritate artis logi- 
cae tractatus longior , andererseits einordnen. In den frlihen Traktaten legt 
Burley die beiden Ausschlussweisen exclusio gratia formae und exclusio gratia 
materiae als selbstverstandliche semantische Lehre dar. 15 In dem Oxforder 
Fragment wird diese Lehre gegen Einwande verteidigt, die aus der 
Mehrdeutigkeit der Bezeichnungen fiir jene Ausschlussweisen entstehen. 
Der Autor will offenbar deutlich machen, dass der Ausschluss aufgrund 
der Form und derjenige aufgrund des Stoffs praktikabel sind, wenn man 


14 Vgl. etwa aus der Liste der vorigen Fn. die Texte 4, 5, 6, 8 und 9. Sie sind unter 
anderen Titeln, und in z.T. auBerst fehlerhaftem Wortlaut, wie folgt ediert: (4) Herman 
Shapiro (ed.), Walter Burley’s De Deo, Natura et Arte, in: Medievalia et humanistica, 15 
(1963), 86-90; (5) Shapiro, Frederick Scott (edd.), Walter Burley’s Text , De Diffinitione, in: 
Mediaeval Studies, 27 (1965), 337-40; (6) H. und Charlotte Shapiro (edd.), De qualitati- 
bus des Walter Burley , in: Franziskanische Studien, 45 (1963), 256-60; (8) Shapiro, Scott 
(edd.), Walter Burley’s De Toto et Parte, in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du 
Moyen Age, Bd. 33, Jg. 41 (1966), 299-303; (9) Shapiro, Scott (edd.), Walter Burley’s De 
Potentia Activa et Passiva, in: The Modem Schoolman, 43 (1966), 179-82.—Text 8 (De 
toto et parte) ist ein unebenes Pasticcio aus vier kurzen Fragmenten. 

15 L. M. de Rijk (ed.), Walther Burley’s Tract De exclusivis. An Edition , in: Vivarium, 23 
(1985), 23-54, hier 37-8 (§§ 38-41); Niels Jorgen Green-Pedersen (ed.), Walter Burley’s De 
consequentiis. An Edition , in: Franciscan Studies, 40 (1980), 102-66, hier 120 (cap. 2, § 40).— 
In De exclusivis fiihrt Burley die betreffende Unterscheidung als allgemein iiblich ein (§ 38: 
„Alia distinctio est communis...“), und er referiert und diskutiert keinen Einwand gegen 
sie, was er bei anderen Unterscheidungen sehr wohl tut. 
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sich dabei nur jeweils an einen ganz bestimmten Begriff von ,Form c und 
,Stoff‘ halt. 

Dass in dem einzigen bisher bekannten Textzeugen die kleine Abhandlung 
abbricht, bevor der Zweifel an der zweiten, auf den Stoff gegriindeten 
Ausschlussweise ausgeraumt ist, kann Zufall sein. Aber passt es nicht gut 
mit diesem Befund zusammen, dass es in De puritate keine Einwande gegen 
die exclusio gratia formae , sondern gerade gegen die exclusio gratia materiae 
sind, die Burley dazu fiihren, diese alte Unterscheidung zu verwerfen? 
Eine genauere Analyse des kleinen Textes zeigt, dass sich seine Unvoll- 
standigkeit wohl nicht in diesem Sinne interpretieren lasst. 

Burley gibt in De puritate nicht zu erkennen, dass er selbst fruher die 
nun abgelehnten Differenzierungen vertreten habe (tatsachlich hatte er sie 
einfach als gegeben referiert). Die in De puritate vorgetragene Losung des 
Problems ist mit derjenigen Ockhams der Sache nach identisch. 16 Nun 
ist Burley im allgemeinen ja alles andere als ein williger Ockham-Schuler; 
Ockham gilt ihm, dem Alteren, oft genug als Gegner, nicht als Lehrer. 
Wenn Burley dennoch in diesem Punkt (wie auch in manchen anderen) 
seine Theorie so anderte, dass sie derjenigen Ockhams ahnlich wurde, so 
muss es sachliche Griinde dafiir gegeben haben. Das Oxforder Fragment, 
in dem die Rede von Interpretationen gratia formae und gratia materiae pro- 
blematisiert wird, ist aber jedenfalls kein Schlussel zu Burleys Sinneswandel— 
ob es nun tatsachlich von Burley stammt oder aus der Abhandlung 
De exclusivis eines anderen, noch zu identifizierenden Autors. Denn 
wie im Folgenden gezeigt werden soli, kann der Abbruch des Frag¬ 
ments wohl nicht als Zeichen der Kapitulation des Autors vor dem behan- 
delten Problem gedeutet werden, sondern lasst die intendierte Losung 
klar erkennen. 

Ein Satz wie: ,Nur das Haus ist weiB‘, lieBe sich, sollte die Einschrankung 
auf die (unteilbare) Form des Hauses bezogen sein, so verstehen: ,Das 
Haus ist weiB, und nichts anderes als das Haus ist weiB.‘ Bei der WeiBe 
soil es sich nicht um eine Eigenschaft handeln, die sich aus dem 
Zusammenwirken der Teile nur fur das Ganze ergibt, sondern um eine, 
die dem Ganzen nur zukommen kann, indem sie auch Teilen zukommt. 
Somit lasst sich aus der ersten Teilaussage folgern, dass auch Teile des 


16 So auch Jan Pinborg, Walter Burley on Exclusives , in: H.A.G. Braakhuis, C.H. Kneepkens, 
L.M. de Rijk (edd.), English Logic and Semantics from the End of the Twelfth Century to the Time 
of Ockham and Burleigh. Acts of the 4th European Symposium on Mediaeval Logic and Semantics, 
Leiden-Mjmegen, 23-27 April 1979 , Nijmegen 1981, 305-29, hier 319. 
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Hauses weiB sind (und nicht nur das Haus als ganzes). Aus der zweiten 
Teilaussage folgt aber, dass kein Teil des Hauses weiB ist (sondem nur 
das Haus als ganzes). Die beiden Teilaussagen stehen also im Widerspruch 
zueinander. Sollte die Einschrankung aber auf den (teilbaren) Staff des 
Hauses bezogen sein, dann ware sie so zu verstehen: ,Das Haus ist weiB, 
und nichts anderes als das Haus und Teile des Hauses ist weiB. 6 

Will man die Aussage im Sinne einer moglicherweise wahren auffassen, 
so kommt nur die zweite Auslegung in Frage: Es ist kaum denkbar, dass 
ein Haus weiB ware, ohne dass wenigstens einige seiner Teile weiB waren; 
ein Teil des Hauses ist aber nur in materieller Hinsicht, nicht in forma- 
ler Hinsicht das Haus. Laut De puritate ist dieser Behind jedoch kein 
Argument dagegen, eine exclusio gratia forrnae zuzulassen, sondem er mlisste 
der Anlass dafiir sein, eine ungenau formulierte Aussage wie: ,Nur das 
Haus ist weiB 6 , zu prazisieren zu dieser: ,Nur das Haus und einige sei¬ 
ner integralen Teile sind weiB. 6 

Entsprechend betrifft auch der Einwand, der in dem Oxforder Fragment 
gegen die exclusio gratia formae vorgebracht wird, nicht etwa den Umstand, 
dass dadurch Aussagen des Typs: ,Nur der Mensch ist weiB 6 , samdich so 
interpretiert werden miissten, dass die beiden Teilaussagen, durch die sich 
ihr Sinn widergeben lasst, im Widerspruch zueinander stiinden. Vielmehr 
wird gefragt, wie eine derartige AusschlieBung, ohne Riicksicht auf eine 
derartige Widerspriichlichkeit, iiberhaupt zu verstehen ware. Der Versuch, 
sie so zu verstehen, dass anstelle des Subjektausdrucks X der betreffenden 
Aussage prazisierend der Ausdmck: ,die Form von X 6 einzusetzen ware 
(in den obigen Beispielen also: ,die Form des Hauses 6 anstelle von ,das 
Haus 6 , und ,die Form des Menschen 6 anstelle von ,der Mensch 6 ), kommt 
offensichtlich nicht in Frage, denn z.B. steht: ,Nur der Mensch ist weiB 6 , 
nicht fur: ,Nur die Form des Menschen = die Seele des Menschen ist 
weiB. 6 

Der Einwand gegen die exclusio gratia materiae ist anders gelagert. Auch 
hier wird zwar versuchsweise der Subjektausdruck der betreffenden Aussage 
durch einen praziseren ersetzt: statt ,X 6 soil es heiBen: ,der StofT von X 6 . 
Aber die Schwierigkeit, die derart prazisierte Aussage zu verstehen, ergibt 
sich hier nicht schon vor deren Zerlegung in die beiden erklarenden 
Teilaussagen, sondern erst aufgrund solcher Zerlegung: Die exclusio gratia 
materiae scheint nun in genau den Typ von Widerspriichlichkeit zu fiih- 
ren, vor dem sie (anders als die exclusio gratia formae) solche Aussagen wie: 
,Nur das Haus ist weiB 6 , doch gerade bewahren sollte. Z.B. ist die Aussage: 
,Nur der StofT des Menschen ist weiB 6 , zu zerlegen in: ,Der StofT des 
Menschen ist weiB 6 und ,Nichts anderes als der StofT des Menschen ist 
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weiB c ; aus der ersten Teilaussage folgt aber, dass auch der Mensch als 
ganzer weiB ist, und aus der zweiten, dass auch der Mensch als ganzer 
nicht weiB ist. 

Den ersten Einwand weist der Autor des Fragments durch eine 
Differenzierung des Formbegriffs zuriick. Demnach ware die Ersetzung 
von ,X 4 durch ,die Form von X 4 durchaus im Sinne der exclusio gratia for¬ 
ma?, jedoch diirfe ,Form 4 hier nicht im Sinne des integralen Teils eines 
Ganzen verstanden werden (komplementar zu ,Stoff 4 ), sondern als das 
Ganze selbst. ,Die Form des Menschen 4 ist dann nicht gleichbedeutend 
mit ,die Seele des Menschen (komplementar zu seinem Korper) 4 , sondern 
mit ,der Mensch als Ganzes 4 . 

Wie der Autor beabsichtigte, die Differenzierung des Stoffbegriffs fur 
die Losung des zweiten Problems zu benutzen, deutet er in dem erhal- 
tenen Fragment zwar mit keinem Wort explizit an, wohl aber durch die 
Abfolge der Unterscheidungsschritte. Zunachst fiihrt er die Unterscheidung 
zwischen dem ,inneren 4 und dem ,auBeren 4 Stoff von etwas ein, und unter- 
teilt beide Glieder noch weiter. Der Leser wird verflihrt, dieses Schema 
als erschopfend anzusehen, doch dann folgt iiberraschend eine weitere 
Begriffsauslegung, wonach ,Form 4 einfach das Bestimmende, ,Stoff 4 das 
Bestimmbare ware. Das Bestimmbare umfasst der Moglichkeit nach das 
Bestimmende und Bestimmte, so wie etwa die Gattung ,Sinnenwesen 4 der 
Moglichkeit nach die spezifische Differenz ,vernunftbegabt 4 und die Art 
,Mensch 4 umfasst. Wenn nun in der Aussage: ,Nichts anderes als der Stoff 
des Menschen ist weiB 4 , der Ausdruck: ,Stoff 4 nicht einen integralen Teil 
(komplementar zur Form) des Menschen, sondern das zum Menschen 
Bestimmbare bezeichnete, dann diirfte aus dieser Aussage nicht geschlos- 
sen werden, dass der Mensch als ganzer nicht weiB sei, denn der Mensch 
als ganzer ware ja der Moglichkeit nach vom Stoff des Menschen umfasst. 
So ware der Widerspruch vermieden, der laut dem zweiten dubium zwi¬ 
schen den beiden erlauternden Teilaussagen einer Aussage wie: ,Nur X 
ist weiB 4 , auftrate, wenn wir dabei eine auf den Stoff gegriindete 
AusschlieBung annahmen. Wir konnen somit annehmen, dass der Autor 
des Fragments dafiir pladieren wollte, in der exclusio gratia materiae sei der 
,Stoff 4 im Sinne des Bestimmbaren zu interpretieren. 

Dass Burley in De puritate von der Lehre abriickte, grundsatzlich sei 
zwischen exclusio gratia formae und exclusio gratia materiae zu unterscheiden, 
war nach seinen eigenen Worten darin begriindet, dass sie keinen Anhalt 
in der sprachlichen Gestalt der ausschlieBenden Aussage hat—wie die fol- 
gende Uberlegung zeigt: X soli ein integrales Ganzes sein. Wer dann den 
Ausdruck: ,nur X 4 , benutzt, gibt dadurch nicht zu erkennen, dass die 
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AusschlieBlichkeit eingeschrankt zu denken ware, etwa im Sinne einer 
Auslegung, die sich auf den Stoff statt auf die Form stiitzte. 

Nun ist es aber eine Sache, semantische Differenzierungen eng an die 
Sprachform zu koppeln, und eine andere, eine solche Intention als star- 
kes Argument gegen eine uberkommene Differenzierung einzuschatzen. 
Ein Sprecher, der den Satz: ,Nur das Haus ist weiB 4 , auBert, konnte die 
Interpretation, er wolle damit durchaus auch die WeiBheit von Bestandteilen 
des Hauses zugelassen wissen, als selbstverstandlich ansehen, so dass es 
besonderer formaler Anzeichen dafiir, dass diese Interpretation gefragt 
sei, nicht bediirfte. Das Fehlen solcher Anzeichen konnte dann kein hin- 
reichendes Argument dafiir sein, dass jene beiden Interpretationsweisen 
nicht gegeben waren. Burley hat denn auch in De puritate ausdriicklich 
vermerkt, mit einer uneigentlichen Ausdrucksweise sei bei der Interpretation 
von AusschlieBungsaussagen stets zu rechnen. Doch scheint er von der 
einfachen formalen Losung des Problems—wonach die sprachliche Gestalt 
der AusschlieBungsausdriicke nur die allgemeine, auf der Form gegriin- 
dete AusschlieBung zulasst—so eingenommen gewesen zu sein, dass er 
sich um diejenigen Aussagen, bei denen wir jener sprachlichen Gestalt 
zuwider sprechen, im einzelnen nicht weiter kiimmerte. Burley identifizierte 
zwar, unter Riickgriff auf Aristoteles 5 Sophistici elenchi , den Typ von 
Amphibolie, zu dem solche Aussagen gehoren, nicht aber thematisierte 
er mogliche verschiedene Modifizierungen, denen die AusschlieBungen, 
die auf die Weise der Amphibolie erfolgen, unterworfen werden konnen. 
Vielleicht wollte er einfach die spezielle AusschlieBung und die auf den 
Stoff gegriindete AusschlieBung, wie sie die alteren Autoren vorsahen, auf 
die Seite der uneigentlichen AusschlieBung setzen. 

Ockham hingegen hatte durchaus genau festgelegt, was aufseiten der 
uneigentlichen AusschlieBung moglich sei. Zunachst sei es moglich, durch 
uneigentlichen Gebrauch der AusschlieBungsausdriicke prazise dasjenige 
auszuschlieBen, was weder die besagte Sache, noch ein Teil von ihr ist, 
was also etwas AuBerliches („extrinsecum“) gegeniiber der Sache besagt. 
Der Beispielsatz: ,Nur Feuer macht warm 4 , zeige dann, dass wir gelegent- 
lich sogar etwas der Sache AuBerliches von der AusschlieBung ausneh- 
men wollen: Wer diese Behauptung aufstellt, will damit wohl nicht sagen, 
Warme mache nicht warm; er will also die Warme in den Ausdruck: ,nur 
Feuer 4 , eingeschlossen wissen, obwohl Warme nichts dem Feuer als sol- 
chem Zukommendes, sondern etwas ihm AuBerliches ist. Solchen Fallen 
der uneigentlichen AusschlieBung teilt Ockham eine eigene Kategorie zu: 
der AusschlieBungsausdruck schlieBt dann genau das aus, was etwas AuBer¬ 
liches an die Sache herantragt, nicht aber ein Akzidens, das der Sache 
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formal einwohnt („ut. . . dictio exclusiva praecise excludat ilia quae impor¬ 
tant aliquid extrinsecum nec accidens inhaerens formaliter 64 ). 17 

Bei anderen Themen, etwa der Suppositionslehre, hat Burley in De 
puritate versucht, semantische Regeln flexibel gegeniiber verschiedenen 
ontologischen Theorien zu gestalten. Im Falle des ,uneigentlichen‘ Gebrauchs 
von AusschlieBungsausdriicken zog er es offenbar vor, entsprechende 
Differenzierungen dem Leser zu iiberlassen. 

D-86356 Neusass 
Am Himmelreich 51 


17 Guillelmus de Ockham, Summa logicae (Opera philosophica, I), edd. Boehner, Gedeon 
Gal, Stephen Brown, St. Bonaventure, New York 1974, 300-1 (pars II, cap. 17, lin. 132- 
4). Die erste Modifikation dagegen besagte generell eine „exclusio cuiuslibet importantis 
extrinsecum“ (ebd., 299, 97-8).—Im edierten Text steht in lin. 133 vor „important“ falsch- 
lich ein „nec“. 
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-, Isagoge , translatio Boethii, in: Categoriarum supplementa , ed. Lorenzo 
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<Gualterus Burlaeus (?): Fragmentum de dictione 
exclusiva toti integrali addita> 

<1. De propositione, quando exclusiva dictio toti integrali additur, 
distinguenda> 

5 Notandum est: Quando exclusiva dictio additur toti integrali, talis 
propositio solet distingui ex hoc, quod potest fieri exclusio gratia for- 
mae vel gratia materiae. Si fiat exclusio gratia formae, tunc exclu- 
ditur quodlibet de quo non praedicatur inclusum in recto. 18 Si fiat 
exclusio gratia materiae, sic excluditur quodlibet de quo non dicitur 
10 inclusum in recto nec aliqua pars inclusi. 

Verbi gratia ista propositio: ,Tantum homo est albus 4 , <si fiat exclu¬ 
sio gratia materiae, tunc exponitur sic: ,Homo est albus>, et nihil 
aliud ab homine vel a parte hominis est album. 4 Et sic est possibi- 
lis: ,Tantum homo est albus 4 , ,Tantum domus est alba. 4 Si <autem> 
15 fiat exclusio gratia formae, tunc exponitur sic: ,Homo est albus, et 
nihil aliud ab homine est album. 4 Et sic haec propositio est impos- 
sibilis et includens opposita, quia exponentes repugnant. Sequitur 
enim: ,Homo est albus, ergo aliqua pars hominis est alba 4 ; et ulte- 
rius: ,Ergo aliud ab homine est album 4 ; et per consequens opposi- 
20 turn consequentis repugnat antecedenti, et ita istae repugnant: ,Homo 
est albus 4 , et: ,Nihil aliud ab homine est album. 4 Et sic quaecumque 
propositio exclusiva exponitur, et omnes tales exponentes includunt 
opposita. 

<2. Dubia.> 

25 2.1 Sed dubitatur, qualiter fit exclusio gratia formae in ista: ,Tantum 

homo est albus. 4 Si enim foret exclusio gratia formae, cum forma 
hominis sit anima hominis, denotaretur, quod tantum anima homi¬ 
nis foret alba—quod non est verum. 


18 Burlaeus alibi illam regulam declarat sic: „Si fiat exclusio gratia formae, sic excludi¬ 
tur quodlibet quod non participat formam inclusi, et per consequens excluditur quodlibet 
de quo non dicitur inclusum. “ Cf. De puritate artis logicae tractatus longior , 144, 1-3 (pars III, 
tract. II, cap. 1). 


5 exclusiva] etc. add. O 7 fiat] fuerit O 8 fiat] fuerit O 20 homo] tantum praem. O 
21 aliud] contingit add. O ac 
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2.2 Item dubitatur de intellectu dictae exclusivae secundum, quod 
fit exclusio gratia materiae. Videtur quod intellectus in illo sensu sit 
iste: ,Tantum materia hominis est alba 4 ; et est impossibile includens 
opposita, quia exponentes repugnant, quia sequitur: ,Materia homi- 
5 nis est alba, ergo homo est albus, ergo aliud a materia hominis est 
album 4 ; et per consequens oppositum consequentis repugnat ante- 
cedenti. Et sic exponentes huius: ,Tantum materia hominis est alba 4 , 
repugnant. 

<3. Responsio.> 

10 <3.1 Ad primum dubium.> 

<3.1.1 De ,forma 4 multipliciter dicta.> 

Ad primum dicendum quod ,forma 4 dicitur multipliciter: Quaedam 
est forma intrinseca, et quaedam est forma extrinseca. 

(1) Forma extrinseca est duplex: quaedam exemplaris et quaedam 
15 extrinsecus contentiva. (1.1.1) Primo modo deus est forma exempla¬ 
ris omnia excedens et inadaequata, (1.1.2) et species sive forma 
domus in anima est forma exemplaris domus extra adaequata in 
repraesentando. 

Et sic forma exemplaris dividitur in formam exemplarem inadaequa- 
20 tarn et formam adaequatam exemplarem in repraesentando. 

Et dicitur quod deus est forma exemplaris inadaequata, quia non 
repraesentat unam rem tantum, sed omnes res existentes et possib¬ 
les, quia in essentia divina, ut dicunt theologi, relucent omnes cre- 
aturae verius et expressius quam in naturis propriis. 

25 (1.2) Et forma extrinseca exterius contentiva secundum Philosophum, 

secundo et quarto libro De caelo , est corpus simplex locans naturaliter 
respectu locati simplicis ab eo. 19 Et sic caelum dicitur ,forma ignis 4 
et ignis ,forma aeris 4 et aer ,forma aquae 4 et aqua ,forma terrae 4 . 

(2) Forma intrinseca est duplex: 

30 (2.1) quaedam, <quae> est pars, et ilia est forma perficiens materiam, 

(2.2) et quaedam, quae est totum, et ilia est duplex, quia 
(2.2.1) quoddam est totum integrale respectu suarum partium inte- 
gralium secundum Philosophum, secundo Physicorum ; 20 


19 Cf. Aristoteles, De caelo IV 4, 312a 13-21; locum secundi libri non inveni, sed cf. 
infra, n. 22. 

20 Cf. Aristoteles, Phys. II 3, 195a 16-21. 


25 contentiva] contentativa O 
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(2.2.2) et quoddam est totum universale, et talis forma dicitur ,forma 
declarans quidditatem sui per se inferioris' secundum Commentatorem, 
septimo Metaphysicae . 21 

3.1.2 Per hoc ad primum dubium: 

5 Dicendum, quod in ista: ,Tantum homo est albus', secundum, quod 
fit exclusio gratia formae, fit exclusio gratia formae quae est totum 
integrate, et non fit exclusio gratia formae quae est pars. Et ideo 
per istam: ,Tantum homo est albus c , excluditur omne illud de quo 
non affirmatur in recto hoc totum, scilicet homo. Et sic excludun- 
10 tur partes integrales, quia pars integralis hominis non est homo. Et 
ita patet, quod intellectus huius secundum, quod fit exclusio gratia 
formae, non est iste: ,Tan turn anima hominis est alba.' 

3.2 <Ad secundum dubium.> 

3.2.1 <De ,materia 6 multipliciter dicta.> 

15 Pro secundo dubio est sciendum quod, sicut ,forma 4 dicitur multi¬ 
pliciter, ita et ,materia', quoniam quaedam est materia intrinseca et 
quaedam extrinseca. 

3.2.1.1 Et extrinseca est duplex: Quaedam est exemplata et quae¬ 
dam locata. 

20 3.2.1.1.1 Primo modo quaelibet creatura dicitur ,materia' in compa- 

ratione ad divinam essentiam, quae est forma exemplaris omnium. 
Unde, licet angeli et anima intellectiva non habeant materiam in 
qua fiunt, sed sunt in se formae, tamen in comparatione ad divi¬ 
nam essentiam, quae est forma exemplaris omnium et forma puris- 
25 sima, sunt materiae exemplatae. 

3.2.1.1.2 ,Materia locata' dicitur corpus locatum respectu corporis 
ipsum naturaliter locantis. Et sic elementum inferius dicitur ,mate¬ 
ria' respectu elementi superioris secundum Philosophum, tertio De 
caelo , 22 

30 3.2.1.2 Materia intrinseca est duplex: quaedam propinqua et quae¬ 

dam remota, materia remota ut materia prima, materia propinqua 
ut pars respectu totius. 

3.2.1.2.1 Et talis est duplex: Quaedam est integralis et quaedam sub- 
iectiva. 


21 Cf. Averroes, In Metaph. VII, § 34 (ad Metaph. VII 10, 1034b 33-1035b 2), fol. 184r 
F: „forma praedicatur per se de habente formam secundum, quod declarat quidditatem 
eius substantialem“. 

22 Cf. Aristoteles, De caelo III 8, 306b 9-22; et cf supra, n. 19. 
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3.2.1.2.1.1 Partes integrales sunt materia propinqua totius integralis, 
quod dicitur ,totum 4 respectu suarum partium integralium. 

3.2.1.2.1.2 Et partes subiectivae dicuntur ,materia propinqua 4 respectu 
totius universalis indicantis quidditatem earum. 

5 3.2.1.2.1.1a Exemplum primi: Paries, tectum, fundamentum sunt 

materia propinqua domus. 

3.2.1.2.1.2a Exemplum secundi: ut Socrates et Plato dicuntur ,mate¬ 
ria propinqua 4 respectu hominis, quia homo descendit immobiliter 
in Socratem et in Platonem. Et hoc est, quod dicit Boethius super 
10 Porphyrium: quod ,species 4 dicit formam, ,individuum 4 vero mate- 
riam. 23 Hoc etiam dicit Commentator primo De caelo: quod, qui 
dicit: ,caelum 4 , dicit formam, et, qui dicit: ,hoc caelum 4 , dicit mate- 
riam. 24 Hoc etiam est, quod communiter dicitur: quod subiectum in 
propositione se habet per modum materiae et praedicatum per modum 
15 formae; et, quia superius vere et proprie praedicatur de suo infe- 
riori, ideo superius dicitur esse forma respectu sui per se inferioris. 
3.2.1.3 Sciendum est quod omne determinabile dicitur esse materia 
respectu sui determinantis, et determinans dicitur ,forma 4 . Et sic dicit 
Porphyrius quod genus habet se per modum materiae et differentia 
20 per modum formae, quia genus est determinabile per differentiam 
et differentia determinat et specificat genus contrahendo ipsum ad 
certam speciem. 25 Et, quia genus est determinabile per differentias 
et indifferens ad quamlibet illarum, cum nullam actu ponat, ideo 
bene dixit Porphyrius, quod genus plus continet potestate quam spe- 
25 cies, et species plus continet actu quam genus. Nam genus continet 
differentias contrarias potestate, ut animal continet rationalitatem et 
irrationalitatem potentia; sed species solum continet unam de con- 
trariis, ut homo rationale. Species tamen plus continet actu quam 
genus, quia actu continet genus et differentiam constituentes ipsam, 
30 et genus non continet illam differentiam actu quae dividit illud. Verbi 


23 Cf. Boethius, In Isagogen Porphyrii commenta, ed. secunda, III 2 (200, 2-7): „Dicit. . . 
<scil. Porphyrius> primum quidem speciem vocari uniuscuiusque formam quae ex acci- 
dentium congregatione perficitur. . . . Quae . . . unicuique individuo forma est, ea. . . spe¬ 
cies ... ex accidentibus venit." 

24 Locum non inveni; sed cf. Aristoteles, De caelo I 9, 278a 11-15; Thomas Aquinas, In 
De caelo, prooemium (lb): „Philosophus in primo De caelo dicit, quod, qui dicit: ,caelum‘, 
dicit formam, qui autem dicit: ,hoc caelum', dicit formam in materia". 

25 Porphyrius, Isag., cap. 3 (De differentia), 11, 12-17; transl. Boeth., 18, 9-15. 


3 materia propinqua] partes propinquae O 21 determinat] determinatum O 29 ipsam] 
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gratia homo actu continet rationale, et animal non continet ratio¬ 
nale nisi sola potestate, cum sit indifferens ad rationale et ad irra- 
tionale; 26 ergo etc. 

<3.2.2 Per hoc ad secundum dubium.> 

<Continuatio deest.> 


26 Cf. ibid., 10, 18-12, 1; transl. Boeth., 17, 11-19, 4. 
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L’idee de base de la theorie medievale de la suppositio est qu’il y a, pour 
chaque terme d’un langage quelconque, deux sortes de proprietes seman- 
tiques: celles qu’il possede en lui-meme, avant toute insertion proposition- 
nelle, dont la significatio est l’exemple paradigmatique; et celles qu’il acquiert 
dans le cadre d’une phrase lorsqu’il y est employe comme sujet ou comme 
predicat, c’est la suppositio sous ses diverses variantes. Selon les theories et 
selon les contextes, l’ecart entre les unes et les autres peut etre plus ou 
moins grand. Pour les semanticiens realistes, un terme comme «cheval» 
signifie en lui-meme la nature chevaline et—dans son usage normal— 
suppose en contexte pour certains chevaux singuliers. 1 Pour le nomina- 
liste Guillaume d’Ockham—qui nous interessera ici—, le meme terme 
«cheval» signifie (au sens large) tous les chevaux singuliers possibles 2 et— 
dans son usage normal, la suppositio personalis —suppose en contexte phras- 
tique pour certains d’entre eux, ceux, par exemple, qui existent au moment 
de l’enonciation si le verbe principal est au present. 3 La theorie, de fagon 
generate, essaie de thematiser dans un jeu complexe de distinctions et de 
regies les variations de la fonction referentielle d’un terme pris en contexte, 
par rapport a ce que Ton appellerait aujourd’hui son «extension» totale, 
c’est-a-dire l’ensemble de toutes les choses presentes, passees, futures ou 
meme seulement possibles auxquelles le terme s’applique. 

Les cas les plus spectaculaires de tels ecarts sont ceux ou le terme, en 
contexte, tient lieu de (ou «suppose pour») certaine(s) chose(s) qui n’appar- 
tiennent pas du tout a son extension. C’est notamment ce qui arrive— 
la plupart du temps—lorsque le terme est pris en suppositio materialis (ou 

1 Cf. par exemple Pierre d’Espagne, Tractatus, VI, 1-9, ed. L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1972, 
79-83; Guillaume de Sherwood, Introductiones in logic am, V, ed. C. H. Lohr, dans : Traditio, 
39 (1983), 219-99, en particulier 265; Roger Bacon, Summulae dialectices , 2.2, 415-423, ed. 
A. de Libera, dans: Archives d’Histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age, 53 (1986), 
139-289, en particulier 265-6. 

2 Cf. Guillaume d’Ockham, Summa logicae (desormais SL ), I, 33, ed. Ph. Boehner, 
G. Gal et S. Brown, dans: Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Philosophica , I (dorenavant OPh I), 
St-Bonaventure, N.Y. 1974, 95-6. 

3 Cf. SL I, 72, OPh I, 215-8. 
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«supposition materielle »), comme dans «cheval est un nom», «parle est au 
present» ou «homme a cinq lettres», dans lesquelles les termes «cheval», 
«parle» et «homme» dennent lieu d’eux-memes (ou de leurs occurren¬ 
ces) comme termes oraux ou ecrits. Contrairement a ce que pose aujour- 
d’hui l’approche tarskienne, selon laquelle un mot ainsi mentionne—et 
place entre guillemets—devient par le fait meme une nouvelle expression 
qui est le nom du mot en question et non pas le mot lui-meme, l’appro- 
che medievale, en cela plus proche de Pintuition commune, voit la sup¬ 
position materielle comme un usage special du meme mot: dans «cheval est 
un nom», nous avons bien affaire, selon cette theorie, a une occurrence 
du mot «cheval» lui-meme, plutot qu’a son nom. L’usage en supposition 
materielle apparait alors comme un cas particulier de ces variations de 
la fonction referentielle qui interessent, globalement, la theorie de la 
supposition 

La tache, cependant, de caracteriser de fagon precise cet usage auto- 
nymique et d’en fournir les regies soulevent plusieurs difficulties delicates, 
particulierement pour une theorie nominaliste comme celle de Guillaume 
d’Ockham, qui n’admet comme referents possibles que des entites singu- 
lieres. II se trouve que certains commentateurs recents, excellents connais- 
seurs d’Ockham, ont souleve, sur cet aspect de sa doctrine, des apories 
qu’ils tiennent pour graves et qui rendent necessaires, pour certains d’en- 
tre eux, de reviser ou meme de «recuser» la semantique ockhamiste en 
certains points importants. Nous voudrions ici reevaluer les critiques qui 
ont ete avancees a cet egard par Elizabeth Karger, Calvin Normore et 
Stephen Read surtout. 4 5 * * 8 Telles qu’elles ont ete formulees, ces critiques, 
soutiendrons-nous, ratent la cible. Elies n’en pointent pas moins, cepen¬ 
dant, vers certains problemes reels que nous essaierons d’identifier et pour 
lesquels nous voudrions montrer que la semantique ockhamiste recele des 
ressources prometteuses, sans qu’il soit necessaire de renoncer a ses the¬ 
ses principales au sujet de la suppositio materialis . 


4 Pour un bon aper^u general de la theorie medievale de la suppositio materialis , voir 
Irene Rosier-Catach, «La suppositio materialis et la question de l’autonymie au Moyen Age», 
presente au colloque «Le fait autonymique dans les langues et les discours», Paris, octobre 
2000, publication electronique: http//www.cavi.univ-paris3.fr/ilpga/autonymie/themel/ 
rosiercad.pdf. 

5 Cf. Elizabeth Karger, «La supposition materielle comme supposition significative: Paul 

de Venise, Paul de Pergula», dans: English Logic in Italy in the 14th and 15th Centuries , sous 
la dir. de A. Maieru, Naples 1982, 331-41; Calvin G. Normore, «Material supposition and 

the mental language of Ockham’s Summa Logicae», dans: Topoi, 16 (1997), 27-33; Stephen 
Read, «How is material supposition possible?», dans: Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 

8 (1999), 1-20. 
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1. Les theses d’Ockham 

Ockham, dans la Somme de logique, pose qu’il y a supposition materielle 
«lorsque le terme ne suppose pas significativement mais suppose pour un 
son vocal ou pour un signe ecrit». 6 La premiere clause—que le terme 
«ne suppose pas significativement»—a pour fonction d’exclure de la sup¬ 
position materielle les cas ou un terme donne supposerait dans son emploi 
normal pour un son vocal ou pour un signe ecrit, comme «mot», par 
exemple, dans «certains mots sont des noms». Elle offre, cependant, dans 
sa formulation meme, une these forte qui, on le verra, peut etre tenue 
pour litigieuse: 

(Tl) la supposition materielle est un usage non-significatif. 

Cette propriete, selon Ockham, est partagee aussi par la suppositio simplex 
(supposition simple), qui correspond aux cas ou le terme tient lieu, non 
significativement, du concept auquel il correspond, comme dans «cheval 
est un concept d’espece naturelle». Elle permet d’opposer la supposition 
materielle et la supposition simple a la suppositio personalis (supposition 
personnelle), qui constitue, elle, l’usage signijicatif du terme pour tenir 
lieu des choses qui en sont les signifies, que ces choses soient elles-memes 
des signes (comme pour le mot «mot») ou non (comme pour le mot 
«cheval»). 

La deuxieme clause de la definition stipule que: 

(T2) un terme pris en supposition materielle suppose toujours pour des 

occurrences orales ou ecrites. 

Cela permet de distinguer, maintenant, la supposition materielle de la 
supposition simple qui n’intervient, elle, que «lorsque le terme suppose 
pour une intention de Tame [c’est-a-dire un concept] sans etre pris 
significativement». 7 Cette clause laisse voir, d’autre part, qu’il y a diver- 
ses varietes possibles de supposition materielle, selon que le terme tient 
lieu (non significativement) d’occurrences orales seulement (comme «che- 
val» dans «cheval rime avec narval»\ d’occurrences ecrites seulement (comme 


6 SL I, 64, OPh I, 196: «Suppositio materialis est quando terminus non supponit 
significative, sed supponit vel pro voce vel pro scripto»; la traduction frangaise utilisee est 
celle de Joel Biard, Guillaume d*Ockham. Somme de logique. Premike partie, 2 e ed., Mauvezin 
1993, 202. 

7 SL I, 64, OPh I, 196: «Suppositio simplex est quando terminus supponit pro inten- 
tione animae, sed non tenetur significative»; trad. Biard 1993 (ci-dessus n. 6), 201. 
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dans «cheval a six lettres») ou des deux a la fois (comme dans «cheval est 
un mot frangais»). 8 

Ockham precise, au demeurant, que n’importe quelle unite linguisti- 
que peut etre prise en supposition materielle, qu’il s’agisse d’un catego- 
reme (comme un nom) ou d’un syncategoreme (comme un adverbe, une 
conjonction ou une preposition), d’une expression simple (comme dans 
«cheval est un nom») ou complexe (comme dans «cheval blanc est une expres¬ 
sion bien formee» ou «les chevaux sont des mammijeres est une phrase vraie»). 
Cette generalisation donne lieu a une troisieme these, souvent conside- 
ree, elle aussi, comme problematique: 

(T3) toute sequence orale, ecrite ou mentale susceptible de figurer dans 

une proposition peut etre prise en supposition materielle. 9 

Ainsi un mot oral qui tient lieu—non significativement—d’un signe 
ecrit sera-t-il pris en supposition materielle, et inversement. Et surtout: 
un concept mental, est-il ici clairement affirme, peut egalement etre pris 
en supposition materielle. Non pas, certes, quand il tient lieu de lui-meme 
comme concept (ce serait un cas de supposition simple), mais quand il 
tient lieu—non significativement—du mot oral ou ecrit qui lui est subor- 
donne: je peux utiliser dans des propositions mentales mon concept de 
cheval pour tenir lieu du mot frangais correspondant. Certains commen- 
tateurs ont vu la une difficult^ majeure pour la theorie ockhamiste du 
langage mental. 10 

Il est admis, en outre, que: 

(T4) un terme en supposition materielle peut tenir lieu d’occurrences 

ayant des formes grammaticales differentes de la sienne propre. 

L’exemple paradigmatique, ici, concerne la declinaison des noms: un nom 
au nominatif peut tenir lieu d’occurrences correspondantes qui sont au 
genitif, a l’ablatif, etc., et inversement ( «homo» peut tenir lieu de «homi- 
nis », «homine», etc., et inversement). Mais la these excede les limites des 
langues a declinaison. Un verbe a l’infinitif peut supposer materiellement 
pour l’indicatif ou le subjonctif correspondant (comme «aimer» dans «aimer 
est le verbe principal de la phrase Jean aime Marie» ), un singulier pour 


8 Cf. SL I, 67, OPh I, 206: «Potest autem dividi suppositio materialis [. . .]». 

9 Cf. SL I, 67, OPh I, 205-6: «Circa quod sciendum quod suppositio materialis cuili- 
bet quod quocumque modo potest esse pars propositionis competere potest». 

10 Par exemple, Paul Vincent Spade, «Ockham’s rule of supposition: two conflicts in 
his theory», dans: Vivarium, 12 (1974), 63-73, en particulier 63-7. 
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un pluriel (comme «cheval» dans «cheval est le sujet de la phrase les che- 
vaux sont des mammiferes »), et ainsi de suite. 

Comment determine-t-on, maintenant, si une expression donnee est 
prise ou non en supposition materielle dans un contexte donne? II faut 
d’abord, on Pa dit, qu’elle soit en position de sujet ou de predicat dans 
une proposition, c’est-a-dire qu’elle en soit, dans le vocabulaire medieval, 
Pun des «extremes». n La regie que Guillaume propose, a partir de la, 
est la suivante: 

(T5) Un terme sujet ou predicat ne peut etre pris en supposition mate¬ 
rielle que si l’autre extreme est une expression qui a (normalement) 
pour signifies des sons oraux ou des signes ecrits. 12 

Ainsi «cheval» ne peut pas etre en supposition materielle dans «tout che- 
val est un mammifere», parce que l’autre extreme—«mammifere» en 
Poccurrence—n’a pas lui-meme pour signifies normaux des sons oraux 
ou des signes ecrits, mais il peut l’etre dans «cheval est un mot» parce 
que «mot», lui, est une telle expression metalinguistique. La these T5, il 
faut y insister, n’entend fournir qu’une condition necessaire de la suppo¬ 
sition materielle, et pas une condition suffisante. Quelle que soit la nature 
de l’autre extreme, un terme categorematique, selon Ockham, peut tou- 
jours etre pris en supposition personnelle (a moins que les locuteurs n’en 
decident autrement et pourvu, bien sur, que la phrase ainsi obtenue soit 
grammaticalement correcte). 13 Ainsi «Socrate» n’est pas obligatoirement 


11 A strictement parler, Ockham exclut qu’une partie de sujet ou de predicat ait elle- 
meme une supposition (cf. SL I, 72, OPh I, 220). Pour les questions qui nous occupent, 
cela presente l’inconvenient important de laisser non thematises les cas comme celui de 
«cheval» dans «Le pluriel de cheval est chevaux». Il est clair, de fagon generate, que le trai- 
tement ockhamiste de la supposition des sujets et des predicats requerrait d’etre complete 
par une theorie des parties de sujets ou de predicats. Mais nous laisserons ici ce probleme 
de cote. 

12 Cf. SL I, 65, OPh I, 197-9. 

13 Cf. SL I, 65, OPh I, 197: «Notandum est etiam quod semper terminus, in quacum- 
que propositione ponatur, potest habere suppositionem personalem, nisi ex voluntate uten- 
tium arctetur ad aliam [. ..]». Notons que cela ne vaut, cependant, que dans la mesure 
ou la grammaticalite est respectee. Ainsi dans «legit est verbum », «legit» peut bien etre pris 
en supposition materielle conformement a T5 (puisque l’autre extreme est un terme meta¬ 
linguistique, «verbum» en l’occurrence), mais il ne saurait etre pris en supposition person¬ 
nelle parce que la phrase ainsi formee serait incorrecte sur le plan grammatical (incongrua) 
et par consequent inintelligible. Cf SL I, 2, OPh I, 10: «Unde ista oratio ‘legit est ver- 
bum’ congrua est et vera si hoc verbum ‘legit’ sumatur materialiter, si autem significative 
[= personaliter] sumeretur non intelligibilis esset. Similiter est de talibus ‘omnis est nomen’; 
‘olim est adverbium’; ‘si est coniunctio’; ‘ab est praepositio’» (c’est nous qui soulignons). 
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en supposition materielle dans «Socrate est un nom», dont Pautre extreme, 
pourtant, est metalinguistique. La phrase pourrait vouloir dire, au regard 
de la semantique ockhamiste, que Pindividu Socrate lui-meme est un nom. 
Cela serait faux, certes, mais c’est tout de meme une interpretation pos¬ 
sible, alors qu’a Pinverse «Socrate» ne peut pas etre en supposition mate¬ 
rielle dans «Socrate est un humain», Pautre extreme, ici, n’etant pas une 
expression metalinguistique. La raison de cette asymetrie, meme si Ockham 
ne le dit pas explicitement, est que la supposition personnelle correspond 
a Pusage normal, alors que la supposition materielle et la supposition sim¬ 
ple ne peuvent etre qu’exceptionnelles. En outre, une phrase dont le sujet 
serait en supposition materielle et dont le predicat n’aurait pour signifies 
que des choses qui ne sont pas des signes, ne pourrait jamais etre vraie. 
Tandis que Pinverse ne vaut pas: certaines phrases ayant un sujet en sup¬ 
position personnelle et un predicat metalinguistique sont on ne peut plus 
vraies, «certaines choses sont des noms» par exemple. 

II decoule de ces dernieres considerations qu’une phrase bien formee 
dont Pun des extremes est une expression metalinguistique ayant pour 
referents normaux des sons oraux ou des signes ecrits, est toujours ambi- 
gue selon la semantique ockhamiste, puisque Pautre extreme peut alors 
etre pris en supposition materielle aussi bien qu’en supposition person¬ 
nelle. En Pabsence d’autres indications contextuelles, «Socrate est un nom» 
peut vouloir dire que Pindividu Socrate est un nom (supposition person¬ 
nelle) ou que le mot «Socrate» est un nom (supposition materielle). 

2. Trois problemes 

Ce jeu de theses, a-t-on remarque, souleve un certain nombre de difficultes. 
Nous nous interesserons ici a trois d’entre elles, qui ont ete soulevees par 
des commentateurs recents et qui, a certains egards, sont interreliees. 

La premiere est signalee dans un article d’Elizabeth Karger, dont 
Pobjectif etait a caractere historique surtout. 14 II s’agissait pour elle de 
rendre compte de Papparition de certaines doctrines «post-ockhamistes» 
de la supposition materielle, celles notamment de Paul de Venise et de 
Paul de Pergula. Elle le fait, cependant, en identifiant ce qui dans son 
texte meme apparait comme une aporie de la position ockhamiste. La 
difficult^ en question concerne la these T1 ci-dessus, qui pose la suppo¬ 
sition materielle comme un usage «non significatif». Selon la semantique 


14 Karger 1982 (ci-dessus n. 5). 
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ockhamiste, remarque Karger, un terme donne doit entretenir avec ses 
referents possibles deux relations qui ne sont pas relatives au contexte de 
l’enonce, et que nous appellerons pour cette raison «pre-propositionnel- 
les». II y a d’abord la signification premiere au sens d’Ockham, qui relie 
le terme a tout ce dont il peut tenir lieu lorsqu’il est pris en supposition 
personnelle: ainsi «cheval» signifie tous les chevaux et lorsqu’il est pris en 
supposition personnelle, comme dans «tout cheval est un mammifere», 
suppose pour certains d’entre eux (ou peut-etre pour tous dans certains 
cas). La deuxieme relation n’est pas explicitement reconnue par Ockham, 
mais elle est indispensable a son approche: elle associe le terme a tout 
ce dont il peut tenir lieu lorsqu’il est pris en supposition materielle (ou 
simple). 15 De meme que les referents du terme en supposition personnelle 
sont preleves parmi ses significata pre-propositionnels, de meme ses refe¬ 
rents lorsqu’il est pris en supposition materielle doivent-ils etre preleves 
dans un ensemble pre-propositionnellement determine. 

Ce qui fait probleme, selon Karger, c’est que cette deuxieme relation, 
necessaire a l’ockhamisme sans y etre reconnue, ne doit pas etre, en vertu 
de Tl, une variete de signification . Il en decoule, pense-t-elle, une conse¬ 
quence Unacceptable», qu’elle appelle ^’implication de non-grammatica- 
lite». 16 Considerons des phrases comme «quelque est un quantificateur» ou 
«buba a quatre lettres». Ni «quelque» ni «buba» n’ont de signification au 
sens ockhamiste. Mais comment une expression peut-elle etre le sujet 
d’une phrase sans avoir de signification? Pour etre le sujet d’une phrase, 
une expression ne doit-elle pas appartenir a une categorie grammaticale 
dont les membres signifient quelque chose? Si «quelque» n’etait jamais 
qu’un syncategoreme depourvu de signifies, il ne pourrait jamais jouer le 
role d’un sujet puisqu’un syncategoreme en tant que tel ne refere a rien. 
Et le probleme se pose de fagon encore plus dramatique selon Karger 
dans le cas d’un non-mot comme «buba»: puisqu’une phrase comme «buba 
a deux syllabes» est bien formee en fran^ais, «buba» doit appartenir a 
une categorie grammaticale dont les membres ont une signification. C’est 


15 Karger appelle cette relation la «denotation», mais ce choix terminologique ne nous 
semble pas tres heureux. Ockham utilise en general le verbe «denotare» et les formes appa- 
rentees pour indiquer ce qui est dit par une proposition entiere, usage qui, a defaut de 
recevoir une definition precise et pour ainsi dire technique, n’en est pas moins stable. Voir 
entre autres SL I, 72, lignes 120-30, OPh I, 218-9; SL II, 27, lignes 170-8, OPh I, 339; ou 
SL III-1, 2, lignes 41-50, OPh I, 363. Rien, cependant, dans notre argument ni dans celui 
de Karger, ne depend de l’usage de ce terme particular dans la description de la philo¬ 
sophic ockhamienne. 

16 Karger 1982 (ci-dessus n. 5), 336. 
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un raisonnement semblable, d’ailleurs, qui conduit les theoriciens contem- 
porains a tenir qu’un mot entre guillemets devient ipso facto un nom, 
quelle que soit sa categorie grammaticale habituelle. 17 Tel est done le pro¬ 
bleme de la non-grammaticalite , qui surgirait de la these ockhamiste Tl. Les 
successeurs d’Ockham qui ont identifie ce probleme n’auraient eu d’autre 
choix, selon Karger, que de bannir completement la supposition mate- 
rielle (comme Pierre de Mantoue apparemment) 18 ou alors de «recuser la 
semantique ockhamiste elle-meme, en particulier le sens donne par Ockham 
a ‘ signification ». 19 

Stephen Read, dans un article plus recent, s’inspire du texte de Karger, 
mais le probleme pose par Tl est, a ses yeux, encore plus radical pour 
l’ockhamisme et tient a l’«incoherence» de la notion meme de supposi¬ 
tion non significative. 20 II faut bien, en effet, comme le notait Karger, 
que quelque chose determine d’une fagon ou d’une autre Pensemble des 
occurrences sonores ou ecrites parmi lesquelles seront preleves, dans le 
contexte d’une phrase, les referents d’un terme pris en supposition mate- 
rielle. Lorsque le terme est en supposition personnels, tout le monde en 
convient, ce role est joue par sa signification pre-propositionnelle. Dans 
le cas des mots oraux ou ecrits, explique Read, cela revient a dire que 
Pensemble en question correspond a Pextension du concept auquel ils 
sont subordonnes. Mais s’il en est ainsi pour la supposition personnels, 
il doit en aller de meme, mutatis mutandis , pour la supposition materielle: 
Pensemble des choses du monde dont un terme donne peut tenir lieu 
lorsqu’il est pris en supposition materielle doit correspondre aussi a Pexten¬ 
sion d’un certain concept auquel ce terme est associe; et ce genre disso¬ 
ciation, precisement, doit etre considere, lui aussi, comme une sorte de 
signification. L’ockhamisme est alors place devant le dilemme suivant: 

Si la signification etait reellement requise pour expliquer la supposition personnelle, 
alors comment la supposition materielle peut-elle s’en passer? Inversement, si la sup¬ 
position materielle est possible—pour convoquer une classe entierement nouvelle de 
supposita —alors il semblerait que la theorie de la signification soit en realite non per- 
tinente pour la description de la supposition personnelle et la theorie de la verite. 21 

C’est ce que nous appellerons le probleme de Vincoherence. 


17 Cf. par exemple Josette Rey-Debove, Le metalangage , 2 e ed., Paris 1997 [1978], 64 ss. 

18 Cf. Karger 1982 (ci-dessus n. 5), 337. Karger fait reference ici a ce qui parait etre 
un compte rendu de la position de Pierre de Mantoue par Paul de Venise dans son Traite 
des suppositions (ed. par A. R. Perreiah, St-Bonaventure, N.Y. 1971; voir notamment p. 52). 

19 Karger 1982 (ci-dessus n. 5), 337. 

20 Read 1999 (ci-dessus n. 5), 19. 

21 Read 1999 (ci-dessus n. 5), 7 (notre traduction). 
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Read insiste parfois sur un autre aspect—complementaire—de la difficulte 
qu’il souleve: nous l’appellerons le problime de Vusage capricieux . Plus que la 
coherence interne de l’ockhamisme, ce qui est en cause ici, c’est Pabsence 
de regies precises dans la theorie ockhamiste pour determiner, dans cha- 
que contexte particular, les supposita d’un terme pris en supposition mate- 
rielle. En Pabsence d’une connexion systematique avec un concept capable 
de circonscrire les referents du terme pris en supposition materielle, l’appro- 
che ockhamiste, basee sur Tl, suggere «que les mots peuvent aussi etre 
employes capricieusement». 22 Calvin Normore, dans un article anterieur— 
mais que Read ne cite pas—, avait insiste sur une difficulte apparentee. 23 
Normore, lui, est plus intrigue par T4 que par Tl. La similitude natu- 
relle entre Poccurrence prise en supposition materielle et les unites ora- 
les ou ecrites dont elle tient lieu ne suffit pas, remarque-t-il, pour determiner 
Pensemble de ces dernieres, non seulement parce qu’un mot oral peut, 
en supposition materielle, tenir lieu d’un mot ecrit et inversement, mais 
parce que, meme a s’en tenir a un medium unique, on ne voit pas bien 
ou s’arrete, selon Ockham, le grappin de la supposition materielle. Normore, 
dans ce contexte, fait grand cas du dernier exemple de supposition mate¬ 
rielle offert par Ockham dans le chapitre de la Somme de logique qu’il y 
consacre: «[. . .] dans ‘la qualite se predique au concret de son sujet’ [qua- 
litas praedicatur de subjecto in concrete], ecrit Ockham, ‘qualite’ [qualitas] sup¬ 
pose pour les concrets qui sont predicables du sujet». 24 Normore pense 
que «qualitas» dans cet exemple doit tenir lieu de termes concrets qui ne 
lui ressemblent pas du tout et qui n’en sont meme pas des variantes 
grammaticales ou morphologiques, comme «blanc», etc. 25 Puisque l’exem- 
ple est donne pour un cas de supposition materielle, il en ressort, appa- 
remment, que le lien entre le terme et les choses dont il tient lieu lorsqu’il 
est pris en supposition materielle repose pour une bonne part sur des dic- 
tats arbitraires de la part des locuteurs. 


22 Read 1999 (ci-dessus n. 5), 9 (notre traduction). 

23 Normore 1997 (ci-dessus n. 5). 

24 SL I, 67, OPh I, 207: «Similiter hie ‘qualitas praedicatur de subiecto in concreto’, li 
qualitas supponit pro concretis praedicabilibus de subiecto». 

25 Normore 1997 (ci-dessus n. 5), 30. 
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3. Critique de la critique 

Telles qu’elles sont presentees par leurs auteurs, ces trois critiques de la 
position ockhamiste nous semblent inappropriees. Voici pourquoi. 

Le probleme de la non-grammaticalite, d’abord, ne se pose qu’au regard 
d’une conception du role des categories grammaticales qui n’est pas, en 
general, celle des medievaux et qui, c’est le moins que Ton puisse dire, 
ne s’impose pas. Selon cette conception, deux expressions qui peuvent 
jouer le meme role logico-syntaxique dans une phrase doivent pour cela 
appartenir a la meme categorie grammaticale. Tout ce qui peut etre sujet 
d’une phrase, notamment, doit appartenir a la meme categorie, qu’on 
appellera, disons, la categorie des noms. II suit de cette conception, comme 
dans Porthodoxie tarskienne, qu’un adverbe, par exemple, qui, pris en 
supposition materielle, joue le role de sujet grammatical dans une phrase 
quelconque, devient ipso facto un nom. Autrement dit: aucun adverbe— 
ni aucun autre syncategoreme—ne peut jamais etre au sens strict le sujet 
d’une phrase. Cela est incompatible non seulement avec la position 
d’Ockham, pour qui «la supposition materielle convient a n’importe quel 
terme qui peut, de quelque fagon, faire partie d’une proposition^ 6 (c’est 
la these T3), mais aussi avec l’inspiration profonde de la theorie medie- 
vale de la supposition pour laquelle, en general, c’est le meme terme qui figure 
tantot en supposition materielle et tantot non, sans qu’aucun changement 
de categorie grammaticale ne soit pergu comme necessaire. 27 La fagon 
dont Guillaume d’Ockham et la plupart de ses contemporains se repre- 
sentent—implicitement—le role des categories grammaticales presuppose 
que la categorie d’un terme n’en regit de fagon distinctive que les usa¬ 
ges normaux seulement, c’est-a-dire, precisement, les cas ou le terme n’est 
ni en supposition materielle ni en supposition simple. Un nom, par exem¬ 
ple, est un terme incomplexe qui, pris en supposition personnel, peut figurer 
comme sujet d’une phrase grammaticalement acceptable. 

Cela ne laisse pas pour autant la grammaire incomplete et depourvue 


26 SL I, 67; texte cite ci-dessus n. 9; trad. Biard 1993, 211. 

27 II est vrai qu’on peut trouver a cela quelques exceptions, en particulier au xii e 
siecle. Abelard, par exemple, ecrit dans sa Dialectica que les mots «Socrate court» dans 
«‘Socrate court’ est vrai» ne constituent pas une proposition, mais le nom d’une proposi¬ 
tion («Sic quoque et cum dicimus: ‘Socrates currit verum est’, ‘Socrates currit’, quod in 
subiecto proferimus, propositio non est, sed nomen eius cui verum attribuitur», Dialectica , 
ed. L. M. de Rijk, 2 e ed., Assen 1970, 150). Mais cette fagon de parler tend a disparai- 
tre a partir du moment ou s’elabore vraiment la theorie de la suppositio materialis au xiii e 
siecle. 
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de ressources eu egard a la supposidon materielle. II suffit de postuler, 
comme Ockham le fait tres clairement, une regie unique et tres gene- 
rale, en vertu de laquelle toute expression d’un langage quelconque, quelle 
qu’en soit la categorie grammaticale , peut, lorsqu’elle est prise en supposition 
materielle, figurer comme sujet ou predicat d’une phrase grammaticale- 
ment bien formee. La regie peut meme etre etendue sans probleme— 
c’est un de ses grands avantages—a toute sequence quelle qu’elle soit, y 
compris celles qui n’appartiennent a aucune categorie grammaticale. La 
phrase «buba a quatre lettres» sera alors tenue pour grammaticalement 
correcte, bien que «buba» n’appartienne en frangais a aucune categorie 
grammaticale. II n’y a alors aucun besoin d’imaginer un changement de 
categorie grammaticale selon les contextes, meme si Ton admet des chan- 
gements de fonctions , 28 La grammaire ne s’en trouve pas compliquee, bien 
au contraire. Meme si Ton admet, des lors, comme le fait Ockham, une 
connexion etroite entre la signification et certaines categories grammati- 
cales—celle du nom, surtout—, il n’en suit pas qu’une expression qui 
n’appartient pas a ces categories et qui ne signifie aucun objet special 
(comme un syncategoreme) ne puisse jamais figurer en position de sujet 
ou de predicat dans une phrase grammaticalement correcte. L’aporie de 
la non-grammaticalite est un faux probleme. 29 

Le probleme de l’incoherence souleve par Stephen Read n’est pas non 
plus, en lui-meme, tres mena^ant. Comment, demande Read, Ockham 
peut-il soutenir a la fois que la signification est requise pour determiner, 
avant toute insertion propositionnelle, quels individus peuvent etre les 
referents du terme lorsqu’il est pris en supposition personnelle, et qu’elle 
ne Test pas pour determiner ceux qui peuvent etre ses referents lorsqu’il 
est pris en supposition materielle? La reponse est simple: c’est que les 
relations requises dans les deux cas sont tres differentes l’une de l’autre. 
Ockham reserve tout simplement le nom de «signification» a la premiere 
d’entre elles, comme c’est son droit le plus strict. Comme Read l’a tres 


28 Notons que cette fagon de voir les categories grammaticales est compatible avec une 
conception aujourd’hui repandue selon laquelle «deux expressions sont de la meme cate¬ 
gorie syntaxique si et seulement si elles sont intersubstituables dans tons les contextes sans 
affecter la grammaticalite du resultat de la substitution)) (Daniel Laurier, Introduction a la 
philosophic du langage , Bruxelles 1993, 128). Selon cette conception, un nom et un adverbe, 
par exemple, peuvent bien etre intersubstituables salva congruitate dans certains contextes 
(comme en position sujet) sans appartenir pour autant a la meme categorie Tun que Pautre, 
pour peu qu’il se trouve d’autres contextes ou ils ne le sont pas. 

29 Ces considerations neutralised en meme temps la version tres generale de Pargument 
de la non-grammaticalite que Rey-Debove 1997 (ci-dessus n. 17), 100-1, adresse a toute 
conception «autonymique» de la supposition materielle. 
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bien vu, la supposition personnels d’un terme quelconque se determine 
en general, chez Ockham, a partir de l’extension pre-propositionnelle d’un 
concept considere lui-meme comme signe naturel. Si le terme est un mot 
oral ou ecrit, le concept en question est celui auquel le terme est subor- 
donne (directement ou indirectement), 30 et si le terme est d’ordre mental, 
alors il est lui-meme le concept en question. L’extension pre-proposition- 
nelle du concept est ce que Ockham appelle sa «signification premiere». 31 
La subordination , dans son vocabulaire, est une operation conventionnelle 
qui a pour effet de transmettre les proprietes semantiques d’un terme a 
un autre: le mot frangais «cheval», par exemple, acquiert sa signification 
en etant conventionnellement subordonne au concept mental de «che- 
val». Les referents d’un terme en supposition personnelle ensuite—qu’il 
soit oral, ecrit ou conceptuel—sont toujours preleves parmi ses signifies 
premiers. Les relations de subordination et de signification permettent 
ainsi une approche simple, unifiee et gnoseologiquement fondee, a la sup¬ 
position personnelle. 

Mais ce qui est requis pour la supposition materielle est d’un tout autre 
ordre. Certes, Read a raison de dire qu’il faut postuler ici aussi une rela¬ 
tion pre-propositionnelle a partir de laquelle on puisse prelever les refe¬ 
rents du terme lorsqu’il est pris en supposition materielle. Mais cette 
relation est tout a fait differente de la precedente. On le verra mieux en 
reprenant plus attentivement le cas des termes oraux. Tenons-nous en 
pour l’instant—afin de simplifier la discussion—a ceci qu’une occurrence 
orale de «cheval» peut, en supposition materielle, tenir lieu de n’importe 
quelle occurrence orale qui lui est equiforme. La relation pre-proposition¬ 
nelle pertinente sera done ici l’equiformite, e’est-a-dire dans le cas pre¬ 
sent la similitude—ou l’equivalence—phonologique. Mais qu’une occurrence 
donnee entretienne cette relation avec une autre ne tient pas en general 
au concept auquel elle est subordonnee. Si les locuteurs du frangais deci- 
daient conjointement de subordonner dorenavant le mot oral «cheval» 
au concept de rhinoceros, cela en modifierait radicalement la supposition 
personnelle, certes, mais ga ne changerait rien a l’ensemble des occurren¬ 
ces qui sont equiformes a une occurrence donnee du mot «cheval». Nous 
ne voulons pas dire que la supposition materielle n’exploite jamais la sub¬ 
ordination—nous verrons au contraire qu’elle le fait parfois, et de fagon 
systematique. Mais l’exemple montre a tout le moins que la relation ou 


30 Les signes oraux, pour Ockham, sont directement subordonnes a des concepts, et les 
signes ecrits, a leur tour, sont subordonnes a des signes oraux. Cf. SL I, 1, OPh I, 7-8. 

31 Par opposition a la signification «seconde» de certains termes, qu’il appelle aussi la 
connotation (cf. SL I, 10) et dont on peut ici ne pas tenir compte. 
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les relations requises pour la supposition materielle ne reposent pas tou- 
jours, comme la signification, sur la subordination a un concept indepen- 
damment obtenu par abstraction. La situation, ici, est analogue a celle 
que nous avons reconnue a propos du probleme de la non-grammatica- 
lite: la meme regie generate—ou le meme jeu de regies—determine d’un 
seul coup pour tous les cas l’ensemble des referents admissibles pour un 
terme pris en supposition materielle, sans qu’une convention speciale de 
subordination soit a chaque fois requise. II y a bien une relation pre-pro- 
positionnelle qui doit intervenir entre un terme donne et ce dont il peut 
tenir lieu quand il est en supposition materielle, mais cette relation est si 
differente de la signification qu’il serait equivoque et trompeur de les 
appeler toutes deux du meme nom. 

Le probleme de la reference capricieuse, finalement, pourra etre evite 
si Ton peut avancer un jeu de regies generates permettant de determi¬ 
ner, d’une part, quelle est cette relation pre-propositionnelle qui est ici 
requise, et d’autre part, comment l’ensemble global ainsi circonscrit doit 
etre restreint dans chaque contexte particulier. Il est vrai, sans aucun 
doute, que le venerabilis inceptor n’a pas fourni, a cet egard, une theorie 
tres detaillee, mais on ne voit pas que Tune ou l’autre des theses T1-T5 
ait besoin pour cela d’etre abandonnee; et la semantique ockhamiste, on 
essaiera de le montrer dans les sections subsequentes, comporte a cet 
egard des ressources interessantes. 

Encore faut-il souligner tout de suite que la marge de manoeuvre ouverte 
par Ockham pour la supposition materielle est beaucoup moins large que 
ce que Calvin Normore a pu croire sur la base de l’exemple «qualitas 
praedicatur de subiecto in concreto» donne par Ockham dans la Somme de logi- 
que , I, 67. Normore, rappelons-le, pense que le mot «qualitas» est pris en 
supposition materielle dans cette phrase pour tenir lieu d’adjectifs concrets 
comme «albus» (blanc), «fortis» (courageux), etc., qui n’ont avec lui aucun 
rapport de similitude ni aucune affinite morphologique. Mais rien n’est 
moins sur. Le raisonnement de Normore repose sur l’idee que le mot 
qualitas , pour Ockham, n’a pour signifies que des qualites reelles, qui ne 
peuvent pas en general etre prediquees de quoi que ce soit. 32 Or Ockham 
peut tres bien admettre que le terme «qualitas» , comme «substantia» , soit 
utilise parfois comme un terme metalinguistique ayant pour signifies des 


32 Cf. Normore 1997 (ci-dessus n. 5), 30: «[. . .] the term [«qualitas»] signifies real sub¬ 
stances and qualities and none of those are predicates». Normore inclut ici les substances 
parmi les signifies de «qualitas », mais ce point, dans le contexte, est sans consequence: il 
suffirait a son argument que «qualitas », pour Ockham, ne signifie que des qualites reelles, 
comme les blancheurs, les vertus, etc. 
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mots ou des concepts. 33 C’est ce qu’il aurait facilement pu dire en tout 
cas s’il avait voulu que «qualitas» tienne lieu de termes qualitatifs concrets 
dans «qualitas praedicatur de subjecto in concreto» ; le terme, alors, aurait ete 
pris en supposition personnelle, plutot que materielle. L’exemple, a notre 
avis, est donne comme un cas de supposition materielle parce que «qua- 
litas» , dans cette phrase, tient lieu, aux yeux de Guillaume, non pas de 
«albus », «fortis» , etc., mais de «quale », «qualia» ou leurs derives gramma- 
ticaux, qui sont les formes «concretes» du terme «qualitas» lui-meme. 
L’enonce veut dire ceci: le terme «qualitas» peut se prediquer sous ses 
formes concretes; en d’autres mots: les formes concretes de «qualitas »— 
c’est-a-dire «quale» et «qualia» —peuvent etre employees comme predicats, 
par exemple dans «une chose qui est blanche est un quale». Le principe 
d’ailleurs peut etre vu comme une matrice generalisable a n’importe quel 
terme qualitatif: on pourrait dire «albedo praedicatur in concreto» (le terme 
«blancheur» se predique sous sa forme concrete—par exemple dans «ce 
cheval est blanc»), et ainsi de suite. Cette lecture fait comprendre pour- 
quoi l’exemple en question, introduit par «similiter» («de la meme fagon»), 
est donne comme une simple variante des cas ou le terme pris en sup¬ 
position materielle suppose pour un de ses derives morphologiques, comme 
«homo» tient lieu de «hominis» dans «homo praedicatur de asino in obliquo»\ et 
elle fait comprendre surtout pourquoi Ockham n’a pas send le besoin de 
l’expliquer davantage, ce qu’il aurait certainement du faire s’il avait voulu 
que «qualitas» , dans l’exemple en question, tienne lieu de «albus », «fortis », 
etc. La supposition materielle n’excede pas, dans ce cas, le genre de rap¬ 
ports de ressemblance ou d’affinites morphologiques que ses precedents 
exemples evoquaient deja. On ne saurait conclure, avec Normore, que 
l’idee d’un emploi autonymique—ou approximativement autonymique— 
ait ete, dans cet exemple particulier, completement abandonne par 
Ockham. 34 


33 Ockham explique la chose en detail pour le terme «substantia» dans SL I, 42, OPh I, 
121-2. II precise au passage dans son commentaire des Categories que cela vaut aussi pour 
«qualitas» (Expositio in librum Praedicamentorum Aristotelis , ed. G. Gal, in OPh II, St-Bonaventure, 
N.Y. 1978, 164, lignes 56-8). 

34 Jean Buridan, lui, dans son Traite des suppositions , considere bel et bien que les termes 
comme «substantia », «qualitas» ou «accidens» sont pris en supposition materielle dans des phra¬ 
ses comme «homo est secunda substantial ou «album est accidens» , ou ils referent a des termes 
de la categorie correspondante plutot qu’aux choses exterieures elles-memes (Jean Buridan, 
Summulae de suppositionibus , 4.3.2., ed. R. Van der Lecq, Nimegue 1998, 43). Cette these 
semantique—assez curieuse, il faut l’admettre—ne saurait, cependant, etre attribute a 
Ockham, non seulement parce qu’il ne l’endosse nulle part, mais aussi parce qu’elle contre- 
vient a la regie que nous avons ci-dessus appelee T5: un terme ne peut etre pris en sup¬ 
position materielle que si l’autre extreme a normalement pour signifies des sons oraux ou 
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4. Le probleme de la relation pre-propositionnelle 

Cela dit, il est vrai—mais pour d’autres raisons—qu’un terme pris en 
supposition materielle ne tient pas toujours lieu d’occurrences qui lui sont 
morphologiquement apparentees. II arrive—Ockham le reconnait en tou- 
tes lettres, on l’a vu—qu’un mot oral tienne lieu d’occurrences ecrites ou 
inversement, et qu’un concept, meme, tienne lieu d’occurrences orales ou 
ecrites. Read et Karger, de surcroit, ont certainement raison de dire que 
l’ensemble de toutes les occurrences, orales ou ecrites, dont un terme 
donne puisse tenir lieu lorsqu’il est pris en supposition materielle doit etre 
fixe avant son insertion propositionnelle. Les theses T2 (que le terme en 
supposition materielle suppose pour des occurrences orales ou ecrites) et 
T4 (qu’il peut supposer pour ses propres variantes morphologiques) lais- 
sent deviner les contours de cet ensemble, mais ne revelent pas encore 
de fa$on suffisamment precise quelles sont au juste les relations qui l’engen- 
drent. Une occurrence ecrite du mot frangais «blanc», par exemple, peut 
tenir lieu en supposition materielle des occurrences ecrites qui lui sont 
equiformes et de toutes celles qui en sont des variantes grammaticales 
(comme «blancs», «blanche», «blanches»), ainsi que de toutes les occur¬ 
rences orales correspondantes. Mais jusqu’ou cela va-t-il? On serait porte 
a croire, bien que Guillaume ne le precise pas, que «blanc» puisse par- 
fois tenir lieu des occurrences orales ou ecrites du mot anglais «white» ou 
du mot latin «albus». Le veritable probleme que soulevent les reflexions 
de Karger, de Normore et de Read sur la theorie ockhamiste de la sup¬ 
position materielle est le suivant: quelle est ici, exactement, la regie gene- 
rale sous-jacente? 

Sans pretendre fournir nous-memes a cet egard une theorie complete, 
nous voudrions suggerer que la semantique ockhamiste comporte les ele¬ 
ments necessaires pour aborder ce probleme de fagon fructueuse, sans 
qu’il soit necessaire ni de renoncer a la supposition materielle (a l’instar 
de la semantique tarskienne), ni d’abandonner aucune des theses T1-T5 
(comme le voudraient Karger et Read). II s’agit d’exploiter pour cela trois 
relations qui sont de toute fa$on indispensables a l’ockhamisme et qu’il 
n’a d’ailleurs aucune reserve a reconnaitre. Ce sont: 


des signes ecrits. Cette regie, en effet, exclut que deux expressions dont la signification 
prepropositionnelle n’est pas metalinguistique puissent etre toutes les deux prises en sup¬ 
position materielle quand elles se font face a titre de sujet et de predicat d’une meme pro¬ 
position, comme cela semble etre le cas dans les exemples de Buridan. (Nous remercions 
Elizabeth Karger d’avoir attire notre attention sur ce passage de Buridan). 
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- la ressemblance morphologique 

- la derivation grammatical 

- la subordination. 

La premiere d’entre elles est ce que nous avons parfois appele plus 
haut, a la suite de Karger, l’equiformite. C’est le rapport qui permet de 
dire de deux occurrences orales qu’elles sont des instances du meme mot 
oral, ou de deux occurrences ecrites («cheval» et «cheval», par exemple) 
qu’elles sont des instances du meme mot ecrit. Que ce rapport soit indis¬ 
pensable a Pockhamisme tombe sous le sens. Comme son nominalisme 
ne peut reconnaitre l’existence independante des types linguistiques—celle 
du mot «cheval» en lui-meme, disons—, il lui faut bien admettre, pour 
rendre possible la theorie du langage—qu’elle soit logique ou grammaire, 
que certaines occurrences orales ou ecrites entretiennent entre elles de 
tels rapports d’equiformite generalement reconnaissables par les locuteurs 
competents. 35 On peut done poser une premiere regie: 

(Rl) une occurrence orale ou ecrite prise en supposition materielle 
peut tenir lieu de toutes les occurrences qui lui sont equiformes. 

La these T4 ci-dessus—et la pratique courante du langage—nous obli- 
gent a aller plus loin en integrant un second rapport, celui de derivation 
grammaticale, qui unit, par exemple, le genitif d’un certain morpheme a 
son nominatif, le subjonctif d’un certain verbe a son infinitif, le pluriel 
au singulier, etc. Les limites de ce rapport sont assez floues, bien sur (voir 
la discussion ci-dessus sur «qualitas» et «quale ») et elles peuvent varier d’une 
langue a l’autre, mais il n’y a aucun doute que l’ockhamisme admette, 
en plus de Rl, une nouvelle regie comme la suivante: 

(R2) une occurrence orale ou ecrite prise en supposition materielle peut 
tenir lieu des occurrences orales ou ecrites avec lesquelles elle est dans 
un rapport de derivation grammaticale. 

Rl et R2 ne permettent encore a une occurrence orale en supposi¬ 
tion materielle que de supposer pour d’autres occurrences orales, et a 
une occurrence ecrite que de supposer pour d’autres occurrences ecrites. 
Il faut maintenant faire intervenir la subordination. Dans le vocabulaire 
ockhamiste, on l’a dit, la subordination est la relation conventionnelle 
qu’un ou plusieurs locuteurs etablissent entre un nouveau signe qu’ils insti- 
tuent et un autre qui existait deja, et en vertu de laquelle le nouveau 


35 C’est ce qui a egalement ete admis par plusieurs nominalistes contemporains, comme 
Nelson Goodman, Israel Scheffler ou Richard Martin. 
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signe herite de la signification du precedent (s’il en a une), de ses pro- 
prietes logiques et, dans certains cas, de quelques autres traits egalement. 
Un signe ecrit, au dire d’Ockham, regoit sa signification d’etre ainsi 
conventionnellement subordonne a un signe oral prealable, et le signe 
oral regoit la sienne d’etre subordonne a un signe mental naturel (un 
concept). 36 Telle est done la relation qu’il faut exploiter pour permettre 
a la supposition materielle de transgresser les limites d’un medium donne. 
Ockham presuppose la regie suivante: 

(R3) une occurrence quelconque prise en supposition materielle peut 
tenir lieu de toutes les occurrences orales ou ecrites avec lesquelles elle 
est dans un rapport de subordination (direct ou indirect). 

Que les referents doivent toujours etre des occurrences orales ou ecri¬ 
tes (conformement a T2) empeche d’appeler supposition materielle les cas 
ou un mot oral suppose non significativement pour le concept auquel il 
est subordonne (e’est ce que Guillaume appelle la supposition simple). 
Mais les autres cas de figure faisant intervenir la subordination (dans une 
direction ou dans l’autre) peuvent maintenant etre admis: un mot ecrit 
en supposition materielle peut tenir lieu des occurrences du mot oral 
auquel il est subordonne, et inversement; et un concept peut tenir lieu 
des signes oraux ou ecrits qui lui sont subordonnes. On peut meme admet- 
tre dorenavant, en exploitant la clause entre parentheses («direct ou indi- 
rect »), qu’un mot oral en supposition materielle puisse tenir lieu, en vertu 
de R3, d’autres occurrences orales qui sont subordonnees au concept 
auquel il est lui-meme subordonne. Il en decoulera que «cheval» puisse 
tenir lieu de «horse », «equus» etc., ce qui parait conforme a la pratique 
linguistique reelle. 

L’ensemble de tous les referents possibles d’un terme pris en supposi¬ 
tion materielle correspondra, au bout du compte, a l’union des trois 
ensembles determines par Rl, R2 et R3. La relation pre-propositionnelle 
que cherchaient Karger et Read n’est pas une variete de signification, 
mais la disjonction des trois rapports qu’on vient d’identifier et dont cha- 
cun peut etre, sans dommage, reconnu par l’ockhamisme. 37 


36 SL I, 1. On dira, aussi, dans le vocabulaire que nous utilisons, qu’un syncategoreme 
oral est subordonne a un sycategoreme mental prealable, non parce qu’il regoit sa signification 
(les syncategoremes n’ont pas de signification determinee selon Ockham), mais parce qu’il 
en regoit ses autres proprietes logiques, e’est-a-dire la fagon dont il peut contribuer aux 
conditions de verite des enonces dans lesquels il figure. 

37 On aura besoin, il faut le noter, d’un rapport d ’equivalence semantique entre occurren¬ 
ces conceptuelles pour la construction de la subordination elle-meme. Un mot oral, en 
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5. Le role du contexte 

Une fois determine, par R1-R3, quels sont les referents admissibles du 
terme en supposition materielle, la theorie devrait preciser comment le 
contexte, linguistique ou extralinguistique, permet de prelever dans le lot 
ceux dont le terme tient effectivement lieu dans une situation d’enoncia- 
tion particuliere. Certaines regies proposees par Ockham sont ici perti- 
nentes, mais la question est complexe et il y a lieu de se demander 
comment elles pourraient etre completees. 

II y a d’abord des regies de restriction relatives au temps du verbe. 
Guillaume les evoque a propos de la supposition personnelle, 38 mais puis- 
que les referents d’un terme en supposition materielle sont aussi des entites 
singulieres temporellement situees—des occurrences sonores ou ecrites—, 
ces regies doivent s’appliquer aussi a la supposition materielle. Elies sont 
bien connues, 39 contentons-nous ici de les rappeler brievement: un verbe 
au present restreint le sujet et le predicat a ne tenir lieu que d’entites 
qui existent au moment de l’enonciation; un verbe au passe ou au futur 
permet au sujet de tenir lieu d’etres passes ou futurs (selon le cas) aussi 
bien que d’etres presents, et restreint le predicat a tenir lieu d’etres qui 
existaient ou existeront au temps indique par le verbe; une copule modale, 
enfin—comme «peut etre» ou «est necessairement»—etend la reference 
a tous les mondes possibles. II faut reconnaitre, en outre, que les enon- 
ces de grammaire ou de logique dont le sujet est en supposition mate¬ 
rielle utilisent souvent en pratique un verbe au present, sans operateur 
modal apparent, pour referer a toutes les occurrences d’un certain mot, 
independamment du moment precis de l’enonciation (par exemple dans 
«cheval est un nom fran 9 ais»). II y aurait done tout lieu d’admettre pour 


effet, doit etre tenu pour subordonne non seulement a Poccurrence conceptuelle de celui 
qui Pa originalement institue, mais a toutes les autres occurrences conceptuelles qui sont 
semantiquement equivalentes a celles-la, celles des autres locuteurs en particulier. Comme, 
cependant, ce rapport n’intervient qu’indirectement, dans la theorie de la supposition mate¬ 
rielle, il n’a pas besoin d’y etre mentionne a part, Pappel a la subordination etant deja 
suffisant. En revanche, la subordination ne pourrait pas, elle, etre eliminee au profit de 
Pequivalence semantique, a cause d’exemples comme «buba rime avec abba» , ou le mot 
ecrit «buba» tient lieu d’occurrences orales auxquelles il est subordonne, sans que ce rap¬ 
port ici se reduise a une equivalence semantique (si Pequivalence semantique suffisait, le 
mot ecrit «buba», qui ne signifie rien, pourrait, dans cette phrase, tenir lieu du morpheme 
oral «badabou», qui ne signifie rien non plus!). 

38 Cf. SL I, 72, ad. 1, OPh I, 215-6. 

39 Voir par exemple C. Panaccio, «La philosophic du langage de Guillaume d’Occam», 
dans: Geschichte der Sprachtheorie , vol. 3: Sprachtheorien in Spatantike und Mittelalter , sous la dir. 
de S. Ebbesen, Tubingen 1995, 184-206, en particulier 197-8. 
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les enonces de ce genre, meme si Ockham ne le fait pas explicitement, 
un present intemporel comme celui que Jean Buridan, un peu plus tard, 
assigne aux enonces scientifiques et qui permet au sujet et au predicat 
de tenir lieu en meme temps d’etres passes, presents ou futurs. 40 

Une deuxieme serie de regies ockhamistes qui peuvent etre adaptees, 
a peu de frais, a la tache de restreindre en contexte les referents d’un 
terme en supposition materielle sont celles par lesquelles le venerabilis incep- 
tor entend decider si un terme peut dans un contexte donne avoir une 
supposition simple ou materielle en plus d’une supposition personnelle, 
toujours reconnue comme possible. 41 Cela tient, souvenons-nous en, a la 
signification de Pautre extreme. Un predicat metalinguistique dont les 
signifies sont des mots oraux ou ecrits, par exemple, permet au sujet 
d’etre pris en supposition materielle. On peut maintenant envisager de 
preciser cette derniere regie pour determiner si les referents d’un terme 
en supposition materielle dans un contexte donne sont des mots oraux 
ou des signes ecrits ou les deux. Ockham a bien vu en effet que la sup¬ 
position materielle «peut etre subdivisee» selon que le terme suppose 
«pour de l’oral ou de l’ecrit». 42 On dira done que le terme en supposi¬ 
tion materielle ne tient lieu que d’occurrences orales si l’autre extreme 
est une expression metalinguistique dont les signifies normaux sont des 
sons ou des mots oraux (par exemple dans «cheval rime avec narval »), qu’il 
ne tient lieu que d’occurrences ecrites si Pautre extreme a pour signifies 
normaux des marques ecrites (par exemple dans «cheval a six lettres») et 
qu’il peut tenir lieu des unes ou des autres si Pautre extreme a pour 
signifies normaux des signes oraux ou ecrits (par exemple dans «cheval est 
un nom fran$ais»). On aura dans ce dernier cas une triple ambiguite 
semantique puisque le terme en supposition materielle pourra alors tenir 
lieu soit de sons oraux seulement, soit de marques ecrites seulement, soit 
des deux. 

Ces deux jeux de regies—celles qui tiennent au temps du verbe et cel¬ 
les qui tiennent a la signification de Pautre extreme—ne suffisent pas, 
bien entendu, a determiner dans chaque cas l’ensemble precis des refe¬ 
rents du terme pris en supposition materielle. Le plus souvent, au contraire, 
leur effet net sera d’identifier une ambiguite possible. Mais cela n’a rien 
d’etonnant. Les regies envisagees jusqu’ici dans la presente section sont 


40 C’est ce que Buridan appelle la suppositio naturalis. Gf. Summ. de suppositionibus , 4.3.4 
(ci-dessus n. 34), 45-9. 

41 Cf. SL I, 65, OPh I, 197-9. 

42 SL I, 64, OPh I, 197. 
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celles qui ne prennent en consideration que les elements linguistiques inter¬ 
nes a la proposition. Leur role est de rendre manifeste l’eventail des inter¬ 
pretations possibles independamment du contexte extralinguistique. 43 II 
faudrait examiner, pour aller plus loin, la fagon dont les facteurs exter- 
nes peuvent a leur tour restreindre ou etendre, dans une situation don- 
nee, la portee de la supposition materielle. Sans les exclure, Ockham, 
dans la Somme de logique , ne s’aventure guere dans ce type de considera¬ 
tions. Anticipant, par exemple, Pambiguite semantique d’une proposition 
dont un terme peut etre pris soit en supposition personnelle, soit en sup¬ 
position materielle, soit en supposition simple, il se contente de renvoyer 
sans autre explication au role possible de restriction que peut jouer dans 
une situation de ce genre la «volonte des utilisateurs» (ivoluntas utentiurri). 
On peut y voir une metonymie pour evoquer d’un seul coup tous les 
facteurs extrapropositionnels susceptibles de desambigiier un enonce donne, 
a commencer, bien sur, par Pintention du locuteur. 44 Les regies explici- 
tees jusqu’ici demeurent purement semantiques et nous n’essaierons pas 


43 Les ambiguites semantiques, certes, pourraient etre levees dans ce genre de cas par 
l’institution d’un signe special—ou plutot de plusieurs signes speciaux correspondant aux 
differents types de supposition materielle (differents types de guillemets, par exemple). Cette 
solution a ete au moins partiellement envisagee au Moyen Age, avec la particule «ly» (ou 
«/?»), souvent employee pour indiquer que le mot qui la suit est en supposition materielle 
(dans une phrase, par exemple, comme «ly homo est nomen»). Certains auteurs tardifs ont 
d’ailleurs avance d’interessantes considerations theoriques au sujet de ce «signum materially 
(voir par exemple: Paul de Venise, Logica magna (Tractatus de suppositionibus), ed. A. R. 
Perreiah, St-Bonaventure, N.Y. 1971, 4-41). Des regies assez explicites sur l’usage de cette 
particule se trouvent notamment chez Paul de Pergula. Pour cet auteur du xv e siecle, «ly» 
constitue une contrainte phrastique agissant a Pinterieur du groupe sujet (ou du groupe 
predicat) et commandant la supposition materielle, contrainte qui est consideree comme 
plus forte que celle qu’exerce l’autre extreme (voir les regies 2 a 5 pour les types de sup¬ 
position dans Paul de Pergula, Logica, II, 1, ed. M. A. Brown, St-Bonaventure, N.Y. 1961, 
25). Cet artifice theorique, cependant, ne modifierait pas de fa$on essentielle la theorie 
des types de supposition: dans la presentation adoptee ici, il suffirait de modifier T5 pour 
y inclure les nouvelles contraintes contextuelles. Il est vrai que la variete des situations 
possibles, comme on vient de la decrire, pourrait exiger au bout du compte des regies 
assez complexes. Mais il est possible aussi d’adopter une solution intermediate, avec un 
indicateur unique de supposition materielle (comme «ly» ou les guillemets) et la determi¬ 
nation par le contexte extralinguistique ou par l’intention du locuteur de ce pour quoi au 
juste suppose le terme parmi Peventail des possibility ouvertes par les facteurs explicites. 
Cette derniere strategic a l’avantage de rester plus proche des solutions envisagees au 
Moyen Age. Ockham lui-meme, du reste, meme s’il n’offre pas de regies explicites pour 
son usage, utilise parfois le signum materiale «ly» (voir par exemple Pextrait de SL I, 67 cite 
ci-dessus a la n. 24). 

44 Cf. SL I, 65, OPh I, 197. Ce renvoi metonymique au contexte par l’idee de volonte 
des utilisateurs se retrouve aussi chez Ockham dans Pexplication du fonctionnement des 
pronoms demonstratifs, qui ne sont significatifs, dit-il, que «par Pintention du locuteur» 
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non plus d’aller plus loin que notre auteur a ce chapitre. Qu’il nous 
suffise d’avoir indique ainsi en quel point exactement la theorie ockha- 
miste ouvre la voie a une pragmatique de la supposition materielle. 

Au dire de Calvin Normore, cependant, cette ouverture meme vers 
P«intention du locuteur» comme facteur de disambiguation souleve pour 
l’ockhamisme un nouveau probleme de coherence. 45 La difficulty est que 
la supposition materielle est admise par Ockham dans le langage mental 
meme, et que cela, comme on Pa vu, risque d’y introduire des ambigui- 
tes. 46 Normore a bien remarque que la solution d’Ockham est de recou- 
rir a la volonte du locuteur. Mais comment, demande-t-il, cette «volonte» 
peut-elle ici intervenir? Elle ne doit pas jouer le role des guillemets de la 
semantique tarskienne, car elle transformerait alors le terme original en 
un autre (qui en serait le nom), ce qui est contraire a Porientation gene- 
rale de la theorie de la supposition. Normore conclut, comme nous le 
faisons nous-memes, que Pintention du locuteur doit ici etre tenue pour 
un element du contexte. Mais comment cet element peut-il etre appre- 
hende par le locuteur lui-meme? Ne lui faudra-t-il pas pour cela former 
une autre phrase mentale (denuee, elle, de toute possibility de supposi¬ 
tion materielle)? Et s’il en est ainsi, ne compromettra-t-on pas, du coup, 
le parallelisme strict que la semantique ockhamiste pretendait decouvrir, 
phrase a phrase, entre le discours mental et la parole exterieure? 

La reponse a cela, nous semble-t-il, est que Pelement contextuel en 
question n’a nul besoin pour jouer son role d’etre decrit par l’agent lui- 
meme dans une nouvelle phrase (mentale ou non). II lui suffit d’etre la 
dans l’esprit de l’agent sous une forme ou sous une autre. N’oublions pas 
d’abord que l’eventail des possibilites laissees ouvertes par R1-R3 est beau- 
coup moins large que ce que Normore avait imagine sur la base de 


(«[. . .] pronomen demonstrativum non est significativum nisi ex intentione proferentis», 
Quodlibeta septem [dorenavant: QuodL] , II, 19, ed. J. C. Wey, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera 
Theologica , IX, St-Bonaventure, N.Y. 1980, 193). Comme dans les ambiguites dont il est ici 
question quant au type de supposition, cette strategic permet la determination du sens de 
la phrase par un element lie en propre a une occurrence donnee (plutot qu’a la phrase 
type) et surtout elle reconnait le role central joue par Pintention des locuteurs dans la deter¬ 
mination de la supposition des termes, sous-determinee par les autres facteurs pertinents. 

45 Normore 1997, (ci-dessus n. 5), 30-3. 

46 SL I, 64, OPh I, 197: «Sicut autem talis diversitas suppositionis potest competere ter- 
mino vocali et scripto, ita etiam potest competere termino mentali, quia intentio potest 
supponere pro illo quod significat [= supp. pers.] et pro se ipsa [= supp. simpl.] et pro voce 
et pro scripto [= supp. mat.]» (les italiques sont de nous). Cf aussi SL I, 67, OPh I, 206: «Et 
potest ista suppositio [= materialis] non tantum competere voci sed etiam scripto et parti 
propositionis mentalis» (les italiques sont de nous). Ockham admet explicitement que des ambi¬ 
guites de supposition peuvent ainsi affecter le langage mental (cf. SL III-4, 4, OPh I, 763). 
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l’exemple «qualitas praedicatur . . .», qui lui avait laisse croire que n’importe 
quoi ou presque etait admissible pourvu que le locuteur en decide ainsi. 
Dans le pire des cas, les ambiguites au sujet de la supposition materielle 
peuvent concerner quatre dimensions seulement: 

- y a-t-il supposition personnelle, simple ou materielle? 

- supposition pour le present, le passe, le futur ou tous les mondes pos¬ 
sibles (ou une quelconque combinaison de tout 9 a)? 

- supposition pour Poral, l’ecrit ou les deux? 

- supposition pour les occurrences equiformes, celles qui sont en rapport 
de derivation grammaticale ou celles qui sont en rapport de subordi¬ 
nation (ou une quelconque combinaison parmi tout ga)? 

La disambiguation exigera done que le sujet soit capable, par un acte 
intentionnel specifique, de s’orienter dans chacune de ces quatre dimen¬ 
sions, comme il est capable, par exemple, sans avoir besoin de recourir 
a des descriptions propositionnelles, de s’orienter dans Pespace ou dans 
le temps. Pensons a la fagon dont la position physique du locuteur dis¬ 
ambigue en contexte pour lui et pour ses interlocuteurs, la rifirence de 
certains diictiques comme «en avant», «en arriere», «a droite», «a gau- 
che», etc. L’acte intentionnel par lequel le sujet opte, par exemple, pour 
la supposition personnelle ou la supposition matirielle quand la proposi¬ 
tion mentale, prise seule, lui en laisse le choix peut etre vu comme l’adop- 
tion d’une certaine posture dans un registre somme toute assez limiti, le 
sujet se mettant, disons, en mode de supposition matirielle, en mode de 
supposition pour l’icrit, et ainsi de suite. La situation, finalement est assez 
semblable a ce qu’elle est dans beaucoup de cas ou la rifirence pricise 
d’une expression orale ou icrite dipend de la position assumie par le 
locuteur dans un espace ou une dimension donnie. On ne voit guere 
pourquoi l’ockhamisme aurait besoin d’un parallilisme plus strict entre le 
discours mental et la parole extirieure . 47 


47 Le rapprochement suggere a la n. 44 ci-dessus entre le cas de la supposition mate¬ 
rielle et celui des pronoms demonstrates permet de renforcer encore cet argument. Quand 
Ockham nous dit que les conditions de verite d’une proposition avec un demonstratif 
dependent de ce que le locuteur entend designer ainsi telle ou telle chose («[. . .] ex hoc 
quod proferens vocaliter pronomen demonstrativum intendit diversimode demonstrare unum 
vel aliud [. . .]», Quodl ., II, 19, OTh IX, 193), on ne peut pas comprendre que la deter¬ 
mination de ce pour quoi suppose le demonstratif doive tenir a la presence d’une descrip¬ 
tion de la chose en question dans l’esprit du locuteur. La reference ici n’est fixee que par 
le fait de viser telle ou telle chose et non pas par la formation d’une nouvelle proposition 
mentale. II en va de meme mutatis mutandis pour la supposition materielle. 
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La question de Pautonymie et des usages linguistiques apparentes se 
retrouve aujourd’hui, comme elle le fut au xiv e siecle, au coeur de nom- 
breuses discussions philosophiques, sur la verite, par exemple, sur les atti¬ 
tudes propositionnelles comme le savoir ou la croyance, sur le statut des 
entites abstraites et des universaux, sur Pepistemologie des sciences du 
langage, et ainsi de suite. L’approche par la suppositio materialis mise en 
place par les medievaux a ce sujet, et exploitee en particulier par les 
nominalistes, peut encore, a bien des egards, se presenter a nous comme 
une alternative serieuse a la theorie—si peu intuitive—des noms de mots 
qui a ete dominante au cours des dernieres decennies. Faut-il vraiment 
conceder aux tarskiens que ««cheval»» (entre guillemets) est un autre mot 
que «cheval» et qu’il en est le nom ? Ou n’y a-t-il pas lieu d’envisager 
avec le plus grand soin Pidee qu’il y a pour chaque expression du lan¬ 
gage certains usages autonymiques speciaux, qui ne deviennent possibles 
que dans certains contextes et sous certaines conditions? La version nomi- 
naliste de cette approche qui a ete sommairement developpee par Guillaume 
d’Ockham ne regie pas a elle seule tous les problemes, loin de la, mais 
elle resiste du moins, nous avons essaye de le montrer, aux critiques pre¬ 
cises et stimulantes qui lui ont ete recemment adressees par certains de 
nos eminents collegues. Resterait a voir—en details—comment elle peut 
assumer jusqu’au bout le pari de n’accepter jamais pour referents des 
expressions en supposition materielle que des occurrences singulieres spatio- 
temporellement localisees. Telle est sans doute pour le nominalisme radi¬ 
cal la question qui est veritablement la plus difficile. Notre ambition ici 
n’a ete que de deblayer le terrain a cet egard, en ecartant certains faux 
problemes et en mettant en lumiere les aspects prometteurs et generale- 
ment meconnus de cette tres belle theorie. 
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Ockham and Wodeham on Divine Deception 
as a Skeptical Hypothesis* 

ELIZABETH KARGER 


Both William of Ockham and Adam Wodeham 1 granted that God can 
deceive us about the existence of external things. But, disagreeing on how 
God could bring this about, they disagreed on the import such a possibility 
has. As Wodeham viewed it, this possibility of divine deception has skep¬ 
tical consequences, but as Ockham viewed it, it is epistemologically harm¬ 
less. But was Ockham entitled to his view? I shall argue he was not. 2 


1. The Apparent Infallibility of Perception 

Ockham and Wodeham shared an understanding of intuitive cognition 
according to which intuitive cognition includes perception but does not 
coincide with it. Because, in this life, all our intuitive cognitions of exter¬ 
nal things are obtained through the senses, they are perceptions. 3 But, by 


* I wish to thank Claude Panaccio for stimulating discussions of the views set forth in 
this paper as they were taking shape and the participants of the 2004 Moody Conference 
in Medieval Philosophy, “Lies and Liars”, held at the UCLA Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, organized by Calvin Normore and Rega Wood, for their warm recep¬ 
tion of the paper and pertinent comments, which helped me sharpen its final version. 

1 Adam Wodeham, it will be recalled, was a brilliant student of both William Ockham 
and Walter Chatton, who held Ockham in high esteem, defending him against Chatton’s 
systematic criticisms. He thus sided with Ockham except when he found it impossible to 
do so, because of some internal inconsistency or unpalatable consequence. Because Wodeham 
understood Ockham so perfectly well and was such a vigorous thinker himself, the instances 
where he disagreed with his senior should be taken very seriously. 

2 The works by Ockham I shall be drawing from are his Ordinatio (abbreviated as ‘Ord.’), 
the second book of his Reportatio (abbreviated as 'Rep') and his Quodlibeta septem (abbrevi¬ 
ated as 'Quod'). The references are to the critical edition of Ockham’s theological works 
published by the Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., in the series 'Opera Theologica' 
(abbreviated as ‘OTh’), due to G. Gal, S. Brown, G. Etzkom and F. Kelley for the Ordinatio 
(1967-79), to G. Gal and R. Wood for the Reportatio II (1981) and to J. Wey for the 
Quodlibeta septem (1980). The work by Wodeham I shall be drawing from is his Lectura 
secunda in librum primum Sententiarum (abbreviated as ‘LS’), edited by R. Wood assisted by 
G. Gal, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1990 (in 3 volumes). 

3 Intuitive cognitions, including those obtained through the senses, are acts of immedi¬ 
ate acquaintance with a thing. An intuitive cognition can be called a perception, there- 
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introspection, we can also have intuitive cognitions of some of our own 
thoughts and these intuitive cognitions do not involve the senses and are 
not, therefore, perceptions. Ockham, however, believed us to have two 
souls, a sensitive and an intellectual soul, whereas Wodeham believed us 
to have just one soul, an intellectual soul. Accordingly, Ockham held that 
introspective intuitive cognitions are formed direcdy in the intellectual 
soul or mind, whereas perceptions are formed in the sensory soul, as sen¬ 
sory intuitive cognitions. Because, on his view, beliefs are formed only in 
the mind, not in the sensory soul, it follows, he further believed, that 
perceptions need be replicated as intellective intuitive cognitions in the 
mind before they can play a role in belief formation. 4 Wodeham, on the 
other hand, held the simpler theory that the perceptions we, as human 
beings, are capable of having, exist immediately in our intellectual soul, 
where they can themselves play a direct role in belief formation. 5 Because 
this difference in doctrine plays no role in the issue to be discussed here, 
I shall disregard it and treat Wodeham’s theory as if it were common to 
both authors. On this theory, there are just two sorts of intuitive cogni¬ 
tions, namely introspective intuitive cognitions and perceptions. Only those 
intuitive cognitions which are perceptions will, however, be considered 
here. 

Many of our perceptions are misleading, as both authors recognized. 
In sensory illusion, we perceive a thing to have a property it does not 
have, as for example I perceive the ignited end of a stick in rapid circular 
motion to form a circle of fire. 6 Our perception of the thing is misleading 


fore, only in the sense in which acts of immediate sensory acquaintance with a thing can 
be called perceptions. What has been recendy called ‘predicational perception’ is regarded 
by both authors as being a more complex mental act, which includes a perception in the 
former sense but does not reduce to it (see footnote 6). On predicational perception, so- 
called, see Barry Stroud, The Quest for Reality (Subjectivism and the Metaphysics of Colour), Oxford, 
2000, 154-5. 

4 Ockham, Ord. prol. q. 1, OTh I, 22, 4-6: “. . . nullus actus partis sensitivae est causa 
immediata proxima, nec partialis nec totalis, alicuius actus iudicativi ipsius intellectus.” 
Wodeham, LS ', prol. q. 1, vol. I, 25, 3-18: “. .. si in homine intellectiva et sensitiva essent 
formae realiter distinctae, tunc ad hoc quod intellectus iudicaret hanc albedinem esse, non 
sufficeret sibi visio sensitiva albedinis. . . . Et propter hoc Ockham, qui ponit in homine 
duas animas, consequenter ponit respectu eiusdem duplicem intuitivam.” 

5 Wodeham, LS d. 2, q. 4, vol. II, 101, 42-5: “. . . visio hominis . . . recipitur immedi¬ 
ate in anima intellectiva, quia nulla alia anima est in homine.” 

6 Filling in the gaps in Ockham’s account of this sensory illusion [Ord. d. 27, q. 3, OTh 
IV, 246, 12-9), Wodeham writes (LS prol. q. 4, vol. I, 105, 60-8): “quia oculus prosequitur 
attente extremitatem istam ignitam circulariter motam, intellectus statim ex visione eadem 
continuata ipsius ignis circulariter moti. . . componit propositionem, ponendo visionem 
ignis pro subiecto . . . et esse circulum <corr. ex: circuli> pro praedicato, qua propositione 
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because it tends to cause us to believe that the thing has the property it 
appears to have, but does not have. It is only misleading and not down¬ 
right deceptive because we can and often do realize that the thing is not 
as it appears to be, thus preventing the false belief from being formed. 7 
However misleading our perception of a thing, it can nevertheless lead 
to one belief which normally is bound to be true, namely that the thing 
perceived exists. On this both authors agreed. The reason they gave is 
straightforward: the perception we have of a thing is normally caused 
and maintained in existence by the thing itself which, therefore, can be 
perceived only if present. 8 

Take the most misleading perception you can think of, even that per¬ 
ception allows one to know that the thing perceived exists. In this respect, 
perceptions are infallible. Or so it seems, and so it would be if it were 
not the case that there exists, or can exist, an omnipotent God, capable 
of bringing about whatever involves no contradiction. 

2. Wodeham's Skepticism about the Existence of External Things 

According to a dogma admitted by both Ockham and Wodeham (together 
with all their contemporaries), God can bring about alone any effect 


formata, apparet ignis ille esse circulus, quae propositio, propter hoc quod componitur ex 
cognitione intuitiva quae multum est evidens cognitio, est propositio multum evidens, licet 
falsa.” 

From a text such as this one, we may infer that, according to both authors, we per¬ 
ceive a thing to have a property—whether the thing has the property or not—, not just 
by perceiving the thing (or otherwise having an intuitive cognition of it), but by forming 
a mental proposition with our perception of the thing as subject-term and with a concept 
expressing the property as predicate-term. If it then seems to us evident, in virtue of the 
perception we are having of the thing, that it is in fact as the proposition states, we can 
be described as perceiving the thing to have the property. Only then is our perception 
“predicational” (see footnote 3). 

7 Referring to another case of sensory illusion, Wodeham writes (. LS d. 2, vol. II, 28, 
10-2): “Nisi enim aliunde certificaretur homo, crederet baculum esse fractum cuius pars 
est in aqua. Hoc enim sibi apparet, velit nolit”. On the fact that Ockham too allowed for 
the possibility that intuitive cognitions—if they are imperfect apprehensions of their object 
as perceptions often are—should cause erroneous judgments, see E. Karger, Ockham’s 
Misunderstood Theory of Intuitive and Abstractive Cognition , in: P. Spade (ed.), The Cambridge 
Companion to Ockham , Cambridge, 1999, 204-26. 

8 Ockham, Rep. II q. 12-13, OTh V, 259, 14-8: “. . . cognitio intuitiva naturaliter non 
causatur nec conservatur nisi obiectum sit debito modo approximatum, in certa distantia 
exsistens, ideo non potest iudicare illud quod cognoscitur naturaliter intuitive nisi obiec¬ 
tum sit praesens”. Wodeham, LS prol. q. 3, vol. I, 66, 3-4 and 74, 84-5: “. . . non potest 
visio naturaliter causari sine exsistentia et praesentia rei visibilis.”; “. . . notitia intuitiva non 
potest naturaliter conservari sine praesentia obiecti sui. . . .” 
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brought about by a secondary cause. Moreover, when an effect, natu¬ 
rally brought about by a secondary cause, is naturally maintained in exist¬ 
ence by that same cause, God can act instead of that cause to maintain 
the effect in existence. God can also at any moment destroy any of the 
things existing in creation. Given these things God can do, it follows that 
God can act instead of a thing to cause in a subject a perception of that 
thing. He can do this even if the thing itself, though it could exist, does 
not now exist and perhaps never has. For any naturally caused percep¬ 
tion, he can also act instead of its object to maintain it in existence while 
destroying the object. 9 Even if we do not ourselves subscribe to this dogma, 
perhaps because we do not believe that God exists, surely we must admit 
that God can exist and that such a being, if he exists, has that power. 
Suppose, then, that God does exist and that, for some given perception, 
say the one I am now having of a tree, he is maintaining my percep¬ 
tion in existence though its object—the tree—, which has originally caused 
my perception, has now ceased to exist. I would then be having a per¬ 
ception of a non-existent object, namely of a tree which no longer exists. 

Now the possibility that God should act in this way has, as Wodeham 
recognized, skeptical consequences. Right now I am looking at an object, 
which happens to be a tree. In virtue of the perception I am having of 
the tree, it seems to me evident that the tree exists, 10 indeed so com- 
pellingly so that I could not help believing that it exists, if it were not 
for one caveat what if God were preserving in existence my perception 
of the tree, having just now destroyed the tree? As soon as I think of 
this possibility, however remote it may be, I can no longer be absolutely 
certain that the tree exists. I must, then, acknowledge that I do not know 
that the tree now exists, given that I cannot rule out that this extra¬ 
ordinary possibility is in fact realized. Or rather, I do not know that the 
tree exists in virtue of perceiving it. But there is no more reliable way 
of knowing that an external thing exists than by perceiving it. I must, 


9 Wodeham LS prol, q. 2, vol. I, 37, 3-5: “. . . nulla est notitia simplex in anima, quin 
illam posset Deus causare vel prius causatam conservare obiecto eius non exsistente”. 
Ockham, Rep. II, q. 12-13, OTh V, 259, 21-260, 1: “.. . talis cognitio (intuitiva) nunquam 
est, nec conservatur naturaliter, nisi obiecto praesente et exsistente. Ideo ista cognitio intu¬ 
itiva naturalis corrumpitur per absentiam obiecti. Et posito quod maneat post corruptionem 
obiecti, tunc est supernaturalis quantum ad conservationem licet non quantum ad causa- 
tionem.” 

10 Providing, of course, that I form a mental proposition, containing my perception of 
the thing as a term, to the effect that the thing exists. See footnote 6. 
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therefore, concede that I cannot know whether the tree I am perceiving, 
and more generally any external thing, presently exists. 11 

What we have here is a standard skeptical argument, in which the 
possibility of divine deception just described provides the skeptical hypoth¬ 
esis. Surprisingly perhaps, Wodeham regarded this argument as valid. He 
granted, therefore, that we cannot know of any external thing—more pre¬ 
cisely, of any thing other than our own mind—that it exists. 12 

3. Ockham’s Antiskeptical Stance 

Ockham, on the other hand, avoided this consequence. He did not deny 
that God could preserve the perception we are having of a thing while 
destroying the thing. But he denied that if this were the case it would 
continue to seem to us evident, in virtue of the perception we are hav¬ 
ing of the thing, that the thing exists. He made the astonishing claim 13 
that, if this supernatural possibility were realized, it would seem to us 
evident, in virtue of the perception we are having of the thing, that the 
thing does not exist. 14 Indeed, this would seem to us so compellingly evi¬ 
dent that we could not help believing the thing not to exist. In other 
words, the perception we are having of the thing would cause us to form 


11 LS prol. q. 6, vol. I, 169, 24-31: “Concedo illud quod infertur de iudicio corre- 
spondenti veritati contingenti, significanti rem esse <corr. ex: extra>. Nullum enim tale iudi- 
cium est simpliciter evidens evidentia excludente omnem dubitationem possibilem. Quia 
cum hoc quod Deus vel natura causaret in mente omnem notitiam et iudicium possibile, 
staret quod de potentia Dei absoluta non sic esset in re sicut per talem notitiam appre- 
hensam significaretur. Et concedo quod omnis intellectus creabilis est ita diminutae natu¬ 
rae quod decipi potest circa quamcumque veritatem contingentem de re extra si sic assentiat 
categorice esse vel non esse.” 

12 Against the view that God could maintain in existence the intuitive cognition we are 
having of a thing while the thing no longer exists, Wodeham cites the objection that if it 
were so, skepticism would follow (LS prol. q. 2, vol. I, 48, 18-9) : “. . . tunc contradictio 
esset quod Deus certificaret me de exsistentia cuiuscumque ab eo distincti, et ita periret 
certitudo omnis philosophica.” His response to the objection, however, is to bite the bul¬ 
let and concede that, by having an intuitive cogition of a thing, all we can know is that 
the thing exists, if God is not deceiving us; Wodeham, LS prol. q. 6, vol. I, 170, 58-9: “Virtute 
tamen intuitivae, formata propositione ex ea, potest evidenter iudicari albedinem esse nisi 
Deus decipiat nos.” 

13 Juan de Celaya (Valentinus), Expositio in libros posteriorum Aristotelis cum questionibus . . . 
nuperrime revisa et aucta , prol. q. 2, Paris 1521, fol. bblrb: “G. Okam . . . concedit quod in 
illo casu (viz. ipsa albedine destructa, noticia intuitiva ipsius a Deo conservata) ilia noticia 
intuitiva causabit iudicium contradictorium ut puta istud scilicet: ‘hec albedo non est’, quod 
videtur satis mirabile ” (italics mine). 

14 In other words, we would perceive the thing not to exist (see footnote 6). 
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the correct belief that the thing does not exist. 15 He accordingly held that 
perception—or intuitive cognition—is such that by nature it causes one 
to judge that its object exists if it does and that it does not exist if it 
does not. 16 This was, according to him, the characteristic property of intu¬ 
itive cognition in general. By an intuitive cognition, then, even super- 
naturally caused, or supernaturally maintained in existence, we can never 
be mistaken about the existence or non-existence of its object. In this 
respect, intuitive cognition—and perception in particular—is infallible. 17 

It follows that, on Ockham’s theory of intuitive cognition in general 
and of perception in particular, whenever we perceive an existing thing 
or otherwise have an intuitive cognition of it, we know that the thing 
exists. We know this in an absolutely certain way, excluding all possible 
reason for doubt. The skepticism regarding the existence of external things, 
embraced by Wodeham, was thus avoided by Ockham. 18 


15 Providing we form a mental proposition to the effect that the thing perceived does 
not exist. Rep. II q. 12-13, OTh V, 260, 4-22: “...si Deus causet in me cognitionem 
intuitivam de aliquo obiecto non exsistente et conservet illam cognitionem in me, possum 
ego mediante ilia cognitione iudicare rem non esse, quia videndo illam rem intuitive et 
formato hoc complexo ( hoc obiectum non est\ statim intellectus virtute cognitionis intuitivae assen- 
tit huic complexo et dissentit suo opposito, ita quod ilia cognitio intuitiva est causa partialis 
illius assensus, sicut prius dictum est de intuitione naturali. Et sic per consequens intel¬ 
lectus assentit quod illud quod intueor est purum nihil. Quantum ad conservationem super- 
naturalem et non causationem exemplum est: si primo de aliquo obiecto causetur cognitio 
intuitiva naturaliter, et post ipso obiecto destructo Deus conservet cognitionem intuitivam 
prius causatam, tunc est cognitio naturalis quantum ad causationem et supernaturalis quan¬ 
tum ad conservationem. Tunc est idem dicendum hie per omnia sicut ilia cognitio esset 
supernaturaliter causata. Quia per illam possum iudicare rem esse quando est. . ., et non 
esse quando non est, posito quod obiectum corrumpatur” (italics mine). 

16 Ord. Prol. q. 1, OTh I, 31, 10-6: “. . . notitia intuitiva rei est talis notitia virtute cuius 
potest sciri utrum res sit vel non, ita quod si res sit, statim intellectus iudicat earn esse et 
evidenter cognoscit earn esse, nisi forte impediatur propter imperfectionem illius notitiae. 
Et eodem modo si esset perfecta talis notitia per potentiam divinam conservata de re non 
exsistente, virtute illius notitiae incomplexae evidenter cognosceret illam rem non esse.” 

17 Rep. II q. 12-13, OTh V, 286, 16-287, 7: “. . . dico quod cognitio intuitiva est ilia qua 
exsistente iudico rem esse quando est et non esse quando non est, modo supra dicto, et 
hoc sive causetur naturaliter sive supernaturaliter. Quia habita notitia intuitiva qualilter- 
cumque, statim possum formare hoc complexum ‘haec res est’ vel ‘non est’, et virtute cog¬ 
nitionis intuitivae assentire complexo si res sit vel dissentire si non sit, sicut supra dictum 
est. Et sic (cognitio intuitiva) nullo modo ponit intellectum in errore.” 

18 As recognized by Wodeham himself (LS prol. q. 6, vol. I, 169, 42-4): “Ockham . . . 
habet aliud dicere. Nec mirum, quia ipse ponit quod per intuitivam albedinis scitur evi¬ 
denter ipsam esse quando est et non esse quando non est. Et ideo habet circa talia ponere 
iudicium infallibile.” 
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4. A Possibility of Divine Deception with no Skeptical Import 

Nor did Ockham deny that God can deceive us about the existence of 
an external thing, making it seem to us that a thing, which in fact does 
not exist, exists or, alternatively, making it seem to us that a thing, which 
in fact exists, does not exist. Let us see how, on his doctrine, God might 
deceive us in either of these ways. 

It must be noted first that, according to Ockham, whatever causal 
power a created thing has, God can prevent this power from exercising 
itself. He can do this very simply, he believed. For he held the then dom¬ 
inant view that nothing in creation can naturally bring about an effect 
unless God cooperates with its causal power. 19 We do not realize that 
God is in this way involved in all natural causal operations because, in 
the normal course of nature, his cooperation with the causal power of 
agents never fails. Nevertheless, he could always withdraw his coopera¬ 
tion. 20 He could, in particular, not cooperate with the causal power a 
perception has, thereby preventing the perception from causing the judg¬ 
ment that the thing perceived exists, if it exists, or, alternatively from 
causing the judgment that the thing does not exist, if it does not exist. 21 

But God could intervene in yet another way. Having prevented the 
perception I am having of a thing from causing the correct judgment 
that the thing exists, if it does, or that it does not exist, if it does not, 
he can direcdy cause in me the false belief that the thing does not exist, 
when it does, 22 or that it exists, when it does not. Consider the latter 
possibility. I shall suppose I am perceiving a possible but non-existent 
tree (something only God can bring about). God can now prevent the 
perception I am having from causing the judgment that the tree does 
not exist and cause directly in me instead the false belief that the tree 
exists. 23 Were he to have done this, it would no longer seem to me evi- 


19 Ord. d. 45, q. un., OTh IV, 668, 18-20: “. . . nulla causa secunda potest in aliquem 
effectum nisi concurrente immediate causa prima simpliciter, scilicet Deo.” 

20 Rep. II q. 3-4, OTh V, 62, 16-7: “. . . suspensio actionis ignis in camino non videtur 
aliud quam Deum non coagere immediate ad producendum calorem.” 

21 Even though a mental proposition to the effect that the thing perceived exists—or 
does not exist—is being formed and thereby apprehended {Ord. Prol. q. 1, OTh I, 70, 3- 
8): “. . . dico quod potest fieri ilia notitia intuitiva sine iudicio consequente . . . sicut non 
est impossibile quod aliquis cognoscat terminos alicuius propositionis per se notae et tamen 
quod non sciat illam propositionem, etiam posito quod apprehendat ” (italics mine). 

22 Ord. Prol. q. 1, OTh I, 70, 16-8: “. . .forte non est inconveniens quod res intuitive 
videatur et tamen quod intellectus ille credat rem non esse, quamvis naturaliter non pos- 
sit hoc fieri.” 

23 Quod. 5, q. 5, OTh IX, 498, 72-3: “Tamen Deus potest causare actum creditivum 
per quern credo rem esse praesentem quae est absens.” 
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dent, in virtue of the perception I am having of the tree, that the tree 
does not exist. It would seem to me instead that the tree exists. 24 But 
would it seem to me evident, in virtue of the perception I am having of 
the tree, that it exists? I think not. For, if it did, I would be compelled 
to judge that the tree exists, not by God, but by the perception I am 
having of the tree. Or rather, considering that God could prevent my 
perception from causing that judgment and cause it direcdy himself, my 
perception would need to have at least the power of causing that judg¬ 
ment. But this is ruled out by Ockham’s doctrine, according to which 
perception or intuitive cognition has the power of causing only a true 
judgment of existence or of non-existence with respect to its object. 25 

It follows that, on Ockham’s doctrine, when I am perceiving a thing, 
as I am now perceiving a tree, and it seems to me evident, in virtue of 
the perception I am having of it, that the thing exists, causing me to 
judge that it exists, I can rule out the possibility that God should be 
deceiving me in the way just described. For, if he were deceiving me in 
this way, though I would be perceiving the tree, just as I am now, and 
though I would be judging the tree to exist, just as I am now, 26 yet it 
would not seem to me evident, in virtue of the perception I am having 
of the tree, that the tree exists, 27 as it now seems. The possibility of divine 
deception Ockham concedes is, therefore, devoid of skeptical import. 

5. Ockham’s Failure 

It appears that Ockham has, by a tour de force, satisfied two prima facie 
incompatible requirements: he has allowed for the possibility that God 


24 Quod. 5, q. 5, OTh IX, 498, 74-5: “.. . et per talem actum fidei potest apparere res 
esse praesens quando est absens.” 

25 As Ockham writes in the last sentence of the text quoted in footnote 15, in virtue 
of the intuitive cognition I have of a thing, I can judge (‘possum iudicare’) that the thing 
exists (if it does) or that it does not exist (if it does not). In other words, the intuitive cog¬ 
nition of the thing has the power of causing that judgment. 

26 Quod. 5, q. 5, OTh IX, 499, 100-3: “Concedo tamen quod Deus potest facere assen- 
sum eiusdem speciei cum illo assensu evidenti respectu huius contingentis ‘haec albedo est’ 
quando albedo non est. ...” 

27 I would find myself in a psychological state not unlike that in which he who believes 
on faith that God is one and yet three persons finds himself. However firmly he holds 
this belief, it does not seem to him evident that it is so. Rather, he realizes that, if he did 
not hold this belief, it would seem to him evident, in virtue of his understanding of the 
concepts involved, that it is not so. Similarly, in the case at hand, I would find myself 
believing that the tree exists, but it would not seem to me evident that it exists. Rather 
I would realize that, if I did not hold this belief, it would seem to me evident, in virtue 
of the perception I am having of the tree, that it does not exist. 
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might deceive us about the existence of a thing perceived while ensuring 
that, by perceiving a thing, we know whether it exists or not. But has 
Ockham really succeeded? Unfortunately, the answer is negative. The fact 
is that Ockham’s theory of intuitive cognition is inconsistent. It contains 
the thesis that an intuitive cognition can only cause a true judgment of 
existence or of non-existence with respect to its object, yet it also con¬ 
tains principles from which the opposite follows. 

Ockham’s theory of intuitive cognition was first developed in the 
Reportatio 28 and later revised in the Ordinatio. He was led to revise his orig¬ 
inal theory in order to answer an objection. The objection ran as fol¬ 
lows. No natural cause—i.e. no created cause other than free will—acting 
alone can bring about opposite effects within the same subject. Therefore, 
it is impossible that a given perception, or intuitive cognition, should be 
the sole cause within a subject of the judgment that the thing perceived 
exists when it exists and of the judgment that the thing does not exist 
when, by God’s power, it has ceased to exist although it is still being 
perceived. 29 Ockham responded by modifying his original theory. He now 
held that if a perception—or intuitive cognition—were initially caused by 
its object and later maintained in existence by God when its object has 
ceased to exist, it would, together with the thing perceived, cause the 
judgment that the thing exists as long as it exists and would cause alone 
the judgment that the thing does not exist, as soon as it has ceased to 
exist. It is not, therefore, the very same cause which acts to bring about 
opposite effects in the same subject. 30 Unfortunately, this revised theory 


28 Rep. II, q. 12-13, OTh V, 256-61. 

29 Ord. prol. q. 1, OTh I, 56, 9-21: “Septimum dubium est, quia non videtur quod per 
notitiam intuitivam de re non exsistente possit evidenter cognosci res non esse. Quia quaero: 
a quo causatur illud iudicium quo intellectus iudicat rem non esse quando non est? Aut 
a sola potentia intellectiva, aut a notitia intuitiva rei, aut a re intuitive nota. Non primum, 
quia ilia manet invariata sive res sit sive non sit. Igitur cum sit causa naturalis, in eodem 
passo non habebit effectus oppositos etiam in diversis temporibus, sed quando res est tunc 
iudicat rem esse; ergo sive res sit sive non, non erit causa totalis actus oppositi. Per idem 
patet quod non potest dici quod notitia intuitiva sit causa totalis illius iudici. Nec potest 
did tertium, quia ilia res est simpliciter non-ens; igitur nullius effectus potest esse causa 
efficiens.” 

30 Ord. prol. q. 1, OTh I, 70, 21-71, 9: “Ad septimum dubium dico quod per notitiam 
intuitivam rei potest evidenter cognosci res non esse quando non est vel si non sit. Et 
quando quaeritur a quo causabitur illud iudicium, potest dici quod potest causari a noti¬ 
tia intuitiva rei. Et quando dicitur quod ilia habet causare effectum oppositum si res sit, 
potest dici quod non est inconveniens quod aliqua causa cum alia causa partiali causet 
aliquem effectum et tamen quod ilia sola causa sine alia causa partiali causet oppositum 
effectum. Et ideo notitia intuitiva rei et ipsa res causant iudicium quod res est, quando 
autem ipsa res non est tunc ipsa notitia intuitiva sine ilia re causabit oppositum iudicium. 
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of intuitive cognition, which we must consider Ockham’s definitive the¬ 
ory, provides new possibilities of divine deception, of which Ockham 
apparendy was unaware, but which later authors, including Wodeham, 
recognized. I have counted three such possibilities. 

The first, spotted by Wodeham, is this. Suppose we are naturally per¬ 
ceiving a thing. That thing, then, exists. God could, however, now inter¬ 
vene by preventing the thing from causing, together with the perception 
we are having of it, the judgment that the thing exists. He would do so, 
of course, by not cooperating with the power the thing has of being a 
partial cause of that judgment. This would leave our perception with 
the power it has, when its object does not exist, to cause us to judge the 
thing not to exist. Were God to cooperate with this power, we would be 
caused (even naturally caused) by our perception of the thing to judge 
the thing not to exist, though it does. 31 

A second symmetrical possibility of divine deception is this. Suppose 
God has maintained in existence the perception we are having of a thing, 
while destroying the thing. God can then act instead of the thing to cause 
with the perception the judgment that the thing exists. Were he to act 
in this way, we would be caused, in part by the perception we are hav¬ 
ing of the thing, to judge that it exists, though it does not. 32 

A third possibility of divine deception, also recognized by Wodeham, 
depends on another feature of Ockham’s theory of intuitive cognition. In 
the Reportatio , Ockham had claimed that if an object is too distant from 
the subject to cause in him an intuitive cognition of itself, God can act 
instead of the object, causing the subject to have an intuitive cognition 
of an existing, but distant object. In this case, Ockham further claimed, 
the intuitive cognition would cause the correct judgment that the thing 
exists. 33 On Ockham’s revised theory, however, an intuitive cognition 


Et ideo concedo quod non est eadem causa illorum iudiciorum, quia unius causa est noti- 
tia sine re, alterius causa est notitia cum re tamquam cum causa partiali.” 

31 LS prol. q. 3, vol. I, 40, 44-50: “. . . nullum activum creatum, quantumcumque prae- 
sens passo disposito, agit aliquem effectum in tali passo, nisi Deo (qui potest libere tunc 
non coagere) coagente. Haec patet ex experimento Scripturae de tribus pueris in camino, 
et est principium etiam apud eum (viz. Ockham). Si igitur sibi non coagat, scilicet obiecto, 
coagat tamen generali influentia notitiae intuitivae. Et ipsa quando agit per se sine obiecto, 
ex dictis causat iudicium quod res non exsistit.” 

32 Gilbert Crab, Tractatus noticiarum , Lyon 1509, fol. d5v: “. . . nego quod (albedo) sit 
simpliciter causa effectiva illius iudicii (viz. ‘albedo est’) quia deus se solo potest illud iudi¬ 
cium producere, vel dico quod est causa effectiva naturalis, deus tamen potest obiecti vicem 
supplere igitur . . . notitia intuitiva causat idem iudicium si conservetur sine obiecto sicut 
existente obiecto.” 

33 Rep. II q. 12-13, OTh V, 258, 20-3: “si Deus causaret in me cognitionem intuitivam 
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causes a judgment of existence only by acting together with the object 
itself, both being partial causes of the judgment. But if the object is too 
distant from the subject to cause in him an intuitive cognition, by the 
same token, it is too distant from him to contribute in causing in him a 
judgment. Again, this leaves only the intuitive cognition with the power 
it has, when its object does not exist, of causing a judgment and that 
judgment can only be that the object does not exist. This is, then, another 
supernaturally possible scenario where the subject would be naturally 
caused, by the perception he is having of a thing, to judge that the thing 
does not exist, though it does. 34 

Ockham had claimed that a merit of his theory of intuitive cognition 
was that, on this theory, by contrast with that of Auriol, 35 no intuitive 
cognition of a thing, naturally or supernaturally caused, could cause one 
to judge the thing to exist, when it does not. 36 Unfortunately, he was 
mistaken about his own theory. As we have just seen, his theory (in its 
revised form) does allow for the possibility that an intuitive cognition of 
a thing should cause one to judge that the thing exists, though it does 
not. Moreover, his theory also allows for the possibility that an intuitive 
cognition of a thing should cause one to judge the thing not to exist, 
though it does. Ockham was mistaken, therefore, in believing that, on 
his theory of intuitive cognition, by perceiving or otherwise having an 
intuitive cognition of a thing, we would infallibly know whether the thing 
exists or not. Nor did he succeed, then, in avoiding skepticism about the 
existence of external things. 


de aliquo obiecto exsistente Romae, statim habita cognitione eius intuitiva possum iudi- 
care quod illud quod intueor et video est, ita bene sicut si ilia cognitio haberetur natu- 
raliter.” 

34 LS prol. q. 2, vol. I, 39, 33-40, 41: “. . . obiectum illud posset per causas naturales 
tantum elongari ab isto passivo quod nullum effectum, absolutum maxime, posset in eo 
causare. Nullum enim activum creatum potest agere ultra omnem distantiam finitam. Et 
hoc est sibi principium sicut et mihi, quia tunc oporteret quod intenderetur infinite, per argu- 
mentum commune de proportione facta. Igitur tali elongatione obiectum nullum effectum 
absolutum, quale est iudicium quodcumque, concausaret in ilia potentia. Sola igitur visio 
tunc ageret. Est enim causa naturalis, habens passum praesens dispositum. Et quando sola 
agit, causat iudicium quod obiectum non exsistit” (italics mine). 

35 Auriol, with whom Wodeham agreed in this respect, assumed that an intuitive cog¬ 
nition of a thing causes one to judge that the thing exists, whether it does or not. Referring 
to the “appearing” of a thing as had when one has of the thing an intuitive cogntion, he 
writes: “una apparitione apparent res . . . existenter in rerum natura, sive res sit sive non sit ” 
(Scriptum super primum Sententiarum, prol. sect. 2, ed. M. Buytaert, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
1956, vol. I, 205, § 111, 77-9, italics mine). 

36 See the text quoted in footnote 17. 
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I conclude that Ockham’s attempt at avoiding skepticism about the exis¬ 
tence of external things, while allowing for the possibility that God deceive 
us about their existence, was a failure. Wodeham was fully aware of the 
fact. He held an accordingly modified theory of intuitive cognition, a the¬ 
ory which entails the skeptical concession that we do not know that things 
other than our own mind exist. 37 

Paris 

CJVRS 


37 Wodeham writes (LS prol. q. 6, vol. I, 169, 42-170, 46): “. . .ipse ponit quod per 
intuitivam albedinis scitur evidenter ipsam esse quando est et non esse quando non est. 
Et ideo habet circa talia ponere iudicium infallibile. Posset haberi. Sed non ego, qui pono 
quod, sive albedo sit sive non sit, visio eius semper inclinat ad uniforme iudicium. ...” 



On the Semantics of ‘Human Being’ and 
‘ 'Animal 9 in Early 16th Century Erfurt 
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1. Introduction 

The end of the late medieval period is an era of the subtle elaboration 
of the results of philosophical discussions conducted over hundreds of 
years. Hence it may seem that groundbreaking innovations are not to be 
expected from a time, when the last scholastics were eagerly trying to 
preserve the treasures of medieval learning for the younger, more human¬ 
ist oriented generations. 

Such was the case at the late medieval University of Erfurt. Given the 
general importance of William Ockham, John Buridan and their follow¬ 
ers for this notable German center of via modema , it is not surprising that 
in the late 15th and early 16th centuries Johannes Carnificis de Lutrea, 
Jodocus Trutfetter and Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen were discussing 
problems raised by the philosophical psychology of these authorities. In 
the following I shall sketch one development in which some problems 
were elaborated in the writings of the Erfurtian scholars. 

2. Buridan on Parts of Animals as Animals 

In the first redaction of his Questions on Aristotle’s De anima , Buridan 
discussed the question of whether the animal soul is in every part of the 
body. To answer the question he faced the objection that the affirmative 
answer would imply that all quantitative parts of an animal, such as their 
feet and heads, are to be called animals. So he concluded that the full 
definition of animal must include the notion of totality and that the 
definition of animal as ‘sensitive animated substance’ without the addi¬ 
tional word ‘total’ is insufficient. 1 


1 John Buridan, Questiones in tres libros De Anima Aristotelis, De prima lectura (= QDA { ), II, 
6, 76-99, ed. B. Patar, Louvain 1991, 281-2. The authenticity of the edited text of the 
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Vivarium 42,2 
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In the third redaction of Questions , 2 Buridan elaborates his answer to 
the problem, which he now considers in the form: “whether any of the 
parts of an animal is one animal.” The form is similar for plants and 
humans. The formulation shows more clearly the obvious consequence 
that if that were true, we would be forced to admit that there is a plu¬ 
rality of horses in one horse or many humans in one human being. In 
this phase he admits that the problem of partial animals is particularly 
difficult. In the first redaction he had responded to the dubium rather 
briefly, simply noting that it could be solved by the correct definition of 
‘animal’. Now he devotes a considerable amount of space to it and the 
form of response is more complicated. 3 

Since the answer will be different regarding humans, whose souls are 
not divisible, Buridan leaves the answer for that part to the questions 
regarding the third book of De anima. The answer regarding non-human 
animals is presented in two parts, in terms of two different senses of the 
term ‘animal’. The first follows a homogeneity principle, according to 
which the animal sensitive soul is composed of quantitative parts having 
the same nature. 4 In this sense the term ‘animal’ is a properly substan¬ 
tial term, which means here that it is not a connotative one. Since the 
animal soul is homogenously extended throughout the whole body, every 
part of an animal is composed of matter and sensitive form. Therefore, 
if ‘animal’ stands simply for such a composition, then every part of a 
homogenous whole receives the same substantial predicates as the whole, 
as it is common to say in the case of air: every part of air is air. 5 


first redaction has been recendy questioned. SeeJ. M. M. H. Thijssen, Late-Medieval Natural 
Philosophy: Some Recent Trends in Scholarship in: Recherches de Theologie et Philosophic 
Medievales, 67 (2000), 190. The text is considered here as if it actually were a earlier ver¬ 
sion of third redaction. This interpretation would plausibly explain the differences in word¬ 
ing of this particular question. For the understanding of this particular problem in later 
Buridanian tradition the authenticity of the first redaction is of minor importance, since 
Buridan’s views seems to have been transmitted to the later authors according to the form 
corresponding to the third redaction. 

2 John Buridan, Questiones in tres libros De Anima Aristotelis, De tertia lectura (= QDA 3 ), edi¬ 
tions in: P. G. Sobol, John Buridan on the Soul and Sensation. An Edition of Book II of His 
Commentary on Aristotle's Book on the Soul with an Introduction and a Translation of Question 18 on 
Sensible Species , Diss. Indiana University 1984 and J. A. Zupko, John Buridan’s Philosophy of 
Mind: An Edition and Translation of Book III of His ‘Questions of Aristotle's De Anima' (Third 
Redaction), with Commentary and Critical and Interpretative Essays , Diss. Cornell University 1989. 
I pass here the second redaction, since there is no modern edition available. 

3 Buridan, QDA 3 , II, 7, ed. Sobol (above n. 2), 86; 92-100. 

4 J. Zupko, John Buridan. Portrait of a Fourteenth-Century Arts Master , Notre Dame 2003, 
171-5. 

5 Buridan, QDA 3 , II, 7, ed. Sobol (above n. 2), 97: “Ergo quantum ad istam dubita- 
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In the other sense of the term, ‘animal 5 is not predicated of its parts. 
This is the connotative use of the term, and as Buridan notes, in this 
sense the terms ‘animal 5 or ‘horse 5 are not properly substantial terms (non 
sint nomina vere substantialia). They signify an animated sensitive sub¬ 
stance and connote a totality, which is explicated as a state of affairs, in 
which this substance is a total substance and not a part of a substance. 
This requirement is not fulfilled by the parts of an animal, and therefore 
they are not animal in this sense. This second meaning corresponds to 
the definition of animal which Buridan already posed in the first redac¬ 
tion of the questions, namely, that animal is ‘a whole animated sensitive 
substance 5 . 6 

Zupko argues that Buridan applies here a specific ontology of modes 
when he solves the basic problem of change in the truth-value of the 
proposition ‘B is now an animal 5 , where B means the part of an animal 
which remains after some other part, like foot, is cut off. According to 
the second meaning, ‘animal 5 is not predicated of B before the cutting 
because of the absence of the connotation, namely, that B would not be a 
part of another substance. However, after the cutting of a foot, ‘animal 5 
will be truly predicated of B, because as a rest it is identical to the total 
substance of an animal. 7 


tionem tertiam probata est prima conclusio quod quelibet pars quantitativa animalis sit 
composita ex corpore et anima, et pars animalis est animal, et quelibet pars equi equus, 
et ita pes est equus, si isti termini ‘animal’ et ‘equus’ sunt veri termini substantiates non 
connotativi, et quod omnes partes anime equi sunt ad invicem eiusdem rationis et eius- 
dem speciei [Sobol: speciem] animalis.” Buridan rejects also the objection, that animals 
were, unlike plants and inanimate substances, essentially heterogenous in regard of their 
bodies. According to him, substance of the animals is constituted of one substantial form 
and prime matter, and the dissimilarity of the parts is due only to accidental dispositions 
added to the substance. Buridan, QDA y II, 7, ed. Sobol (above n. 2), 94. 

6 Buridan, QDA 3 , II, 7, ed. Sobol (above n. 2), 97-8: “Secundam conclusionem pono 
quod si hec nomina ‘animal’, ‘equus’, ‘asinus’, et cetera non sint nomina vere substan¬ 
tialia, sed connotativa, scilicet connotativa totalitatem, tunc non quelibet pars quantitativa 
animalis vel equi est animal vel equus, nec pes equi est equus. Ista conclusio declaratur 
faciliter. Intellego enim per ‘ens totale’ quod est ens et non est pars alterius ends, et per 
‘substantiam totalem’ quod est substantia et non est pars alterius substantie. Si ergo iste 
terminus ‘animal’ significat substantiam animatam sensitivam et connotat quod ista sit 
totalis et non pars alterius substantie, tunc, de exemplo prius posito quod a et b sunt partes 
animalis, manifestum est quod a bene est animal quando divisum est ab ipso b. Sed non 
est animal quando est unitum sibi, quia non est totalis substantia, sed pars substantie. 
Deficiente enim connotatione, deficit predicatio.” 

7 Buridan, QDA 3 , II, 7, ed. Sobol (above n. 2), 98: “Sic manifestum est quod si pes 
equi vocetur a et residuum b, manifestum est quod b non est equus. Sed, resecato pede, 
statim b est equus.” Look up Zupko 2003 (above n. 4), 173. Zupko refers here to 
C. Normore, Buridan’s Ontology in: J. Bogen & J. E. McGuire (eds.), How Things Are: Studies 
in Predication and the History and Philosophy of Science , Dordrecht-Boston-Lancaster 1985, 198-9. 
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The changed connotatum here is a certain mode or a quality which 
defines how B is related to the rest of the substance, that is, the nega¬ 
tion of a spatial continuity with other integral parts of a substance; a 
change in that relational quality alone changes the truth-value of the 
proposition. What seems important here is that this relational quality or 
mode is “another thing” extrinsic to the thing the term stands for. So 
the spatial continuity may be destroyed (by cutting) without destruction 
of the substance B and the rest of the substance. 8 

It should be noted that even in the final redaction of the questions 
Buridan gives preference to the definition of ‘animal 5 which implies the 
second, connotative meaning of the term. He argues that this meaning 
is often implied in Aristotle’s texts and in ordinary speech even when 
considering things like plants and stones, which are theoretically consid¬ 
ered in accordance with the homogeneity principle. Aristotle says that 
plants contain only potentially many souls, but this potency is actualized 
only after a physical division. Similarily, it is commonly agreed that there 
is a certain finite number of stones in a stack, although there are an 
infinite number of partial stones in each individual stone. 9 

The reference to the conventions of speech is even clearer when Buridan 
discusses the similar problem regarding the human being. He applies the 
same distinction between substantial and connotative meanings of the 
term, but notes that only the whole substance of the human being is 
called ‘human being 5 (homo) in public and ordinary speech. 10 


3. Substantial and Connotative Meanings of \Animal’ in the Later Buridanian 
Tradition 

It is plausible to say that Buridan’s semantic solution to the problem was 
received well, at least by some of his followers, since it became custom¬ 
ary to affirm that parts of the animal are actually to be called animals, 


8 Buridan, QDA y II, 7, ed. Sobol (above n. 2), 98: “Nec tamen est aliud quam ante 
erat, sed aliter se habet ad ipsum pedem. Esse enim to tale vel partiale non solum significat 
esse aliquid sed etiam aliqualiter se habere ad ipsum pedem.” See Zupko 2003, (above 
n. 4), 174 for further references. 

9 Buridan, QDA 3 , II, 7, ed. Sobol (above n. 2), 99. 

10 Buridan, QDA 3 , III, 4, ed. Zupko (above n. 2), 36:194-37:200: “Ad quartam instan- 
tiam, dicetur quod nihil secundum famosam et communem locutionem dicitur homo vel 
animal nisi substantia totalis, scilicet sic quod non sit pars alterius substantiae. Nec aliqua 
substantia dicitur proprie hoc aliquid, sive per formam substantialem, sive aliter (et maxime 
in organici), nisi sit substantia totalis. Et hoc est alibi magis considerandum.” See also 
Zupko 2003, (above n. 4), 177. 
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though in a special sense of the term. In his Questions on the Metaphysics , 
Book 7, q. 7, Marsilius of Inghen seems to assume that the category of 
substance contains only such terms that do not connote anything extrin¬ 
sic to the entities they stand for, or even another aspect of their essences, 
as do terms belonging to the category of relation. 11 These terms are gen¬ 
erally called essential terms. 12 If terms like ‘human being 5 (homo) and 
‘animal 5 were to belong to the category of substance, they should then 
not connote being a whole, which would make them respective terms. 
But then, considered as substances, ‘human being 5 and ‘animal 5 , besides 
referring to singular substances like men and animals, also refer to their 
quantitative parts, such as legs, bones, hands, etc. After accepting this, 
Marsilius can refute the argument that there can be no common essen¬ 
tial terms, and therefore also no essential terms for singulars. 13 

In question 10 of the Questions on the Second Book of Sentences this par¬ 
ticular case also shows Marsilius, as it did Buridan, how far the absolute 
meaning of the term ‘human being 5 is from the ordinary use of the lan¬ 
guage, and he may have been aware that speaking about an infinite num¬ 
ber of partial men was already described by Augustine as foolish. 14 
Therefore, to use these terms in an ordinary sense, they must be under¬ 
stood to connote totality, and in this sense the parts of animals are not 
animals. 15 


11 Marsilius of Inghen, Questiones in Methaphysicam, VII, q. 17, ed. E. P. Bos, in: E. P. 
Bos, Thuo of Viborg and Marsilius of Inghen , in: S. Ebbesen and R. L. Friedman (eds.), Medieval 
Analyses in Language and Cognition. Acts of the symposium The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy 
January 10-13, 1996, Copenhagen 1999, 533: “Et patet consequentia quia: termini con- 
notativi extrinseci non sunt in predicamento substantie.” 

12 Ibid., 534: “Secundo notandum quod terminus essentialis dicitur qui pro aliqua re 
supponit nichil extrinsece illi essentie importando, nec etiam istam essentiam pluries super 
se reflectendo, quod dicitur propter terminos relativos aliquos ut est idem etc.” 

13 Ibid., 532-3: “Et arguitur quod non . . . Quinto: non potest esse terminus communis 
essentialis, igitur nec singularis. . . Confirmatur quia: si termini communes essent essen- 
tiales, maxime essent isti termini ‘animal’, ‘homo’ etc., ut patet in Predicamentis. Sed isti 
non sunt essentiales, quia connotant totalitatem igitur etc. quia: non omnis substantia ani- 
mata est homo, quia manus tua esset animal. Item, non omnis substantia animata sensi- 
tiva est animal, quia alias capud equi esset animal, sed hoc non dicitur esse ex alio nisi 
quia isti termini connotant totalitatem.”; ibid., 539: “Ad rationes . . . Ad quintam negatur 
antecedens . . . Ad confirmationem: conceditur maior, et negatur minor. Ad probationem 
istius conceditur quod quelibet pars hominis sit homo saltern integralis prout ly ‘homo’ 
significat absolute sine totalitatis connotatione.” 

14 De Civitate Dei, 7, 23. 

15 Marsilius of Inghen, Quaestiones super quattuor libros Sententiarum , II, q. 10, Strasbourg 
1501, f. 251 vb : “Ad quintum dicendum est, quod prout iste terminus bos est terminus abso- 
lutus, quod sic quaelibet pars bovis est bos, secus est in communi usu, ubi connotat total¬ 
itatem, nec est de praedicamento substantiae proprie.” 
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In the same question, therefore, he makes a distinction between the 
names of heterogenous and those of homogenous substances, the former 
being such that they signify things whose parts do not have the same 
nature as the whole (cuius partes non sunt eiusdem rationis cum toto) 
and the latter being terms signifying things whose material parts have the 
same nature as the whole, such as water and air. On the basis of pre¬ 
ceding arguments, ‘horse’ cannot be considered as a homogenous sub¬ 
stance, but rather as a heterogenous. 16 

Understanding terms like ‘human being’ and ‘animal’ as connotative 
terms leads to further consequences for the doctrine of categories. Buridan 
had already referred to the fact that in the connotative meaning, the term 
‘animal’ is not a substantial term in the proper sense. Also, Marsilius 
divides the terms into different categories according to their manner of 
signification. In Questions on the Sentences he articulates the division of cat¬ 
egories so that the category of substance contains only absolute terms. If 
these terms are understood in their ordinary sense, namely, as connota¬ 
tive terms, they do not (properly) belong to the category of substance. 17 

As in the cited passage of Questions on the Metaphysics , terms like ‘human 
being’ or ‘animal’ are usually considered by Marsilius as terms for sub¬ 
stances or as absolute terms par excellence. The question of partial men 
might give him some reservations regarding this usage. This seems to be 
the case in his Tractate on appellations , where he distinguishes between 
absolute and connotative terms in the beginning of his discussion. There 
he simply lists ‘human being’ and ‘animal’ among the absolute terms, but 
immediately adds that “for present purposes I shall not discuss these terms 
which I will call absolute for the time being, whether they are or not.” 
(Transl. E. P. Bos). 18 


16 Ibid., f. 25 l ra : “Correlarium. Iste terminus equus, prout est nomen heterogeneum, 
scilicet prout significat rem cuius partes non sunt eiusdem rationis cum toto, non est 
praedicamenti substantiae, sed connotativus totalitatis. Patet per conclusionem. Si esset pure 
absolutus, quaelibet pars equi esset equus, ut dicit conclusio secunda, et ergo non esset 
heterogeneum, sed homogeneum, et ergo non esset heterogeneum. Similiter potest did de 
aliis huiusmodi.” This distinction has some relevance also in dealing with the question in 
which way the parts of the whole are included in the definition of a whole. See John 
Buridan, In Metaphysicam Aristotelis , VII, q. 10-11, Parisiis 1588. 

17 Marsilius, Quaestiones super Sententiarum, II, 10, f. 251 vb : “Ad quintum dicendum est, 
quod prout iste terminus bos est terminus absolutus, quod sic quaelibet pars bovis est bos, 
secus est in communi usu ubi connotat totalitatem, nec est de praedicamento substantiae 
proprie.”; ibid., f. 25 l ra (see previous footnote). 

18 Marsilius of Inghen, Appellationes, ed. E. P. Bos, in: E. P. Bos (ed. and transl.), Marsilius 
of Inghen: Treatises on the Properties of Terms, (Synthese Historical Library 22), Dordrecht 1983, 
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In his commentary on De anima , Lawrence of Lindores 19 made the same 
differentiation as Marsilius did in his Sentences commentary. Lindores even 
contributed an added question to the theme: whether every part of an 
animal is animal. 20 In this question, he did not give precedence to either 
meaning of the term ‘animal’, but simply gave two different answers 
according to the different meanings of the term. 21 

4. Christological Discussion on the Distinction between Human Nature and Person 

In the discussions of late via modema , there was yet another context in 
which the signification of the term ‘human being’ was dealt with, namely 
in Christology. As William Ockham puts it, the basic problem is that 
there seems to be no difference between the significates of ‘human being’ 
and ‘humanity’ in the profane sense of the terms, but in the incarnate 
Christ there is a real distiction between the divine person, which is called 
‘human being’ and human nature, by which that person is called human. 
This makes the abstract substantial terms ‘humanity’ resemble absolute 
qualities like ‘whiteness’, whose corresponding concrete term ‘white’ stands 
for a really distinct entity, i.e. the subject of whiteness. In Ockham’s lan¬ 
guage, ‘human being’ becomes, in this special case, a concrete term of 
the “first kind”, and such terms are generally examples of connotative 


128-9: “Quos terminos suppono pronunc esse absolutos. Utrum sint vel non, hoc non est 
praesentis speculationis.” 

19 Lawrence of Lindores (Laurentius de Londorio, d. 1437), the first Rector of the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews, wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics and De anima , which were 
widely used in the universities of the fifteenth century. On his life and works see Th. 
Dewender, Das Problem des Unendlichen im ausgehenden 14. Jahrhundert: eine Studie mil Textedition 
zum Physikkommentar des Lorenz von Lindores , (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophic 36), Amsterdam 
2002. 

20 Lawrence of Lindores, Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros de anima, ms. Copenhagen, Kongelige 
bibliotek, Thott 580 4°, ff. 262 vb -265 va . 

21 Ibid., f. 263 va ' b : “Quarto notandum, quod ly animal capitur dupliciter, uno modo 
capitur, prout est terminus absolutus et diffinitur sic: animal est substantia sensitiva. Secundo 
capitur connotative, prout connotat totalitatem rei, pro qua supponit et terminus. Diffinitur 
sic: animal est substantia animata sensitiva totalis. Et haec de prima articulo. Quantum 
ad secundam articulum sit haec prima conclusio: Capiendo ly animal absolute concen- 
dendum est, quod quaelibet pars quantitativa animalis sit animal . . . Secunda conclusio: 
Capiendo ly animal connotative nulla pars quantitativa animalis est animal.” I am grate¬ 
ful to professor Lawrence Moonan, who confirmed in a letter that, based on his famil¬ 
iarity with the textual tradition, the Copenhagen manuscript may not differ very much 
from the manuscripts which were available in Erfurt at that time. 
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terms, despite the fact that ‘human being 5 appears first in his list of mere 
absolute terms. 22 

It seems, however, that in christological discussions it is not only when 
applied to Christ that the term ‘human being 5 becomes a connotative 
term, but also when applied to other human beings. This follows from 
the differentiation between the meanings of the terms ‘human being 5 and 
‘humanity 5 , by which Ockham deals with the propositions about the incar¬ 
nate Christ. So according to Ockham, ‘humanity 5 signifies human nature 
in an absolute manner, but ‘human being 5 must be understood as a con¬ 
notative term. It signifies (primarily) human nature, but has a different 
connotatum when applied to Christ and other human beings. In the case 
of Christ, ‘human being 5 connotes the divine person, but in the case of 
other human beings, it merely connotes a negation of any dependence 
on such an external person. 23 

Here it must be noted that it would be a mistake to consider Ockham’s 
distinction between ‘human being 5 and ‘humanity 5 as simply equivalent 
with Buridan’s use of the term ‘human being 5 in the absolute and con¬ 
notative sense, since there are considerable differences. Ockham’s target 
is in the problems raised by propositions about human nature before or 
after the Incarnation of the Son of God. In question eleven of the fifth 
quodlibet he explicidy denies that there were obstacles to treating ‘human 
being 5 and ‘humanity 5 as synonymous, “following the intention of Aristotle 55 , 
i.e. without regarding the case of the incarnate Christ. Since the syn¬ 
onymity is here understood as the identity of object and mode of signification 
between the terms, it would follow that the difference between ‘human 
being 5 and ‘humanity 5 as connotative and absolute terms is not based on 


22 William Ockham, Quaestiones in librum tertium Sententiarum (Reportatio), III, q. 1, ed. F. E. 
Kelley & G. I. Etzkorn, St. Bonaventure 1982 (Opera Theologica VI) 29:1-19; for a dis¬ 
tinction between absolute and connotative terms see Summa logicae, I, c.10, ed. Ph. Boehner, 
G. Gal & S. Brown, St. Bonaventure 1974, (Opera Philosophica 1), 35:1-38:94. 

23 William Ockham, Reportatio , III, q. 1, ed. Kelley & Etzkorn (above n. 22), 41:12-22: 
“Et causa istius variationis est quia ‘homo’ non tantum significat naturam humanam sed 
connotat negationem dependentiae, et hoc loquendo de homine non-assumpto. Ideo quando 
supponit personaliter, supponit solum pro natura non dependente. Loquendo autem de 
homine assumpto, tunc ille homo significat naturam humanam et connotat suppositum ad 
quod dependet. Et ideo quando ille homo supponit personaliter, supponit pro supposito 
ad quod natura dependet. Humanitas autem absolute significat naturam humanam, non 
connotando negationem dependentiae, nec non-dependentiae, nec aliquod suppositum ad 
quod dependet vel dependere poetest, quia nihil penitus connotat.” In the resolution of 
the objections an important feature is that the personal supposition for the term ‘human 
being’ in propositions also differs accordingly. Regarding ordinary human beings, the term 
has a personal supposition for human nature, but in the case of Christ it is for the divine 
nature. See Ockham, Reportatio , III, q. 1, ed. Kelley (above n. 22), 39:18-40:5. 
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anything which is apparent from the profane use of the terms. In par¬ 
ticular Ockham objects to the view that ‘human being 5 would also sig¬ 
nify, besides human nature, a supplementary individuating difference. 24 
Yet de facto , Ockham considers the term ‘human being 5 as connotative 
on a theological basis, and so it remains unclear, why shortly after the 
discussion of the matter in his Summa logicae , he does not hesitate to list 
it among the terms he categorizes as simply absolute. 25 

Ockham’s view was developed in the later commentaries of the Sentences. 
Pierre d’Ailly, for example, argued that while according to Aristotle these 
terms are synonymous, that is, they stand for exactly the same entities, 
this is not to be accepted unconditionally because of certain theological 
truths. 26 Basing his view on Ockham’s account of the difference between 
definitions of ‘human being 5 and ‘humanity 5 , he states that ‘human being 5 
names an individual (suppositum), whereas ‘humanity 5 names a nature. 27 
d’Ailly also discusses here the nominal definition of the term ‘human 
being 5 . For Ockham, as for d’Ailly, the difference between Christ and 
other human beings lies in the part of the definition which designates the 
connotation of the term. 28 Because of the differences in the connotation, d’Ailly 


24 William Ockham, Quodlibeta septem , V, q. 10, ed. Joseph C. Wey, St. Bonaventure 
1980, (Opera Theologica IX), 519:17-28; ibid., q. 11, ed. Wey, 523:4-528:132; see also 
Summa logicae , I, c. 7, ed. Boehner (above n. 22), 23:1-29:191. 

25 Ockham Summa logicae I, c. 10, ed. Boehner (above n. 22), 35:1-36:37. 

26 Pierre d’Ailly, Quaestiones super libros sententiarum , III, q. un., C, Strasbourg 1490 (cited 
in G. White, Luther as Nominalist , Helsinki 1994, 263): “Sed ad intellectum huius videndum 
est quod importatur in propositio per istum terminum ‘homo’. Pro quo sciendum quod, 
licet (secundum Aristotelem) nulla res importetur per hoc nomen ‘homo’ quin eodem modo 
importetur per hoc nomine ‘humanitas’ et econverso (ex eo, quia—secundum ipsum—nihil 
est hie inferius, nisi materia, forma, vel compositum, vel accidens alicuius, horum et nul¬ 
lum istorum plus importatur per unum quam per reliquum, sicut patet inductive; sup- 
posito tamen quod ‘humanitas’ non significat solum animam intellectivam, nec naturam 
specificam, quod pro nunc supponitur); tamen, secundum fidem, ista nomina non sunt syno- 
nima, sed possunt pro distinctis rebus supponere.” 

27 Ibid., Ill, q. un., C: “Nam hoc nomen ‘homo’ est nomen suppositi, et supponit pro 
filio dei; sed hoc nomen ‘humanitas’ est nomen naturae, et non supponit pro filio dei. 
Hoc autem faciliter potest apparere ex descriptionibus quid nominis istorum terminorum. 
Nam hoc nomen ‘humanitas’ nihil significat nisi naturam compositam ex corpore et anima 
intellectiva, non connotando quod ista natura sustentatur ab aliquo supposito (scilicet a 
Verbo) vel quod non sustentatur. Et ideo semper pro ista natura supponit praecise, et 
numquam pro filio dei, cum ipse non possit esse ista natura. Sed hoc nomen ‘homo’ 
significat illam naturam, connotando earn esse per se existentem; vel, ab alio supposito 
sustentatam sive suppositam.” Cf. Ockham, Summa logicae , I, 7, ed. Boehner, (above n. 22), 
25:68-81; Quodlibeta V, 10, ed. Wey, (above n. 24), 519:30-520:60. Graham White (in White 
1994 (above n. 26), 262) seems to have failed to notice the connection to Ockham’s treat¬ 
ments in Summa logicae and Quodlibeta. 

28 Pierre d’Ailly, Quaestiones , III, q. un., C: “Unde iste terminus ‘homo’, diffinitione quid 
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concludes that ‘human being 5 is not predicated univocally of Christ and 
other men. 29 

Gabriel Biel wishes to avoid this last conclusion made by Pierre d’Ailly, 
and proposes that ‘human being 5 should be understood as signifying “an 
individual, which subsists in a human nature 55 (suppositum subsistens in 
natura humana), whether or not this individual is identical with its par¬ 
ticular human nature or not. Such a description of the term would suffice 
in both the case of the incarnate Christ and of other human beings. To 
allow an equivocation in this matter seemed for Biel perhaps theologi¬ 
cally suspect, while it could be understood as endangering the real human¬ 
ity of Christ. Further, ‘humanity 5 signifies a human nature which is simply 
a composite of matter and a rational soul. 30 Biel explicates his solution 
by applying here the metaphysical definition of ‘human being 5 , namely, 
that human being is a rational animal (animal rationale) which would, 
according to him, satisfy both the cases of Christ and other human beings 
because its parts signify only individuals, which subsist in human nature. 31 

Biel seems to be aware of the problems that arise, when concrete terms 
such as ‘human being 5 are conceived as connotative. So he responds to 
an objection which states that understanding concrete terms for substances 


nominis, potest sic diffiniri: hoc est natura, composita ex corpore et anima intellectiva, ab 
alio supposito non sustentata; vel est aliquod suppositum talem naturam compositam sus- 
tentans. De quolibet enim homine, ista descriptio (pro altera parte) verificatur. Prima pars 
enim verificatur de quolibet homine alio a Christo, et secunda pars de solo Christo.” 

29 Ibid.: “Ex praedictis sequitur primo quod filius dei non eodem modo, nec omnino 
univoce, sive secundum eandem rationem, dicitur ‘homo’ sicut et alii homines. Patet, quia 
Socrates, et quilibet alius homo, dicitur ‘homo’ quia est natura composita ex corpore et 
anima intellectiva a nullo sustentata. Sed filius dei non dicitur ‘homo’ hanc ratione (scili¬ 
cet, quia sit talis natura), cum hoc sit impossible, sed quia est suppositum sustentans talem 
naturam, et terminus eius dependentiam.” 

30 Gabriel Biel, Collectorium circa qmttuor libros Sententiarum, III, d. 7, q. un., ed. W. Werbeck 
& U. Hoffmann, Tubingen 1973-92, 169: “Pro solutione autem notandum quod ‘homo’ 
est concretum praedicamenti substantiae huius abstract! ‘humanitas’, non tantum voce, sed 
etiam significatione. Nam ‘homo’ significat suppositum subsistens in natura humana, sive 
ipsum sit idem naturae humanae sive non. Nam et usque nunc opiniones contrariae inve- 
niuntur de hoc, an natura et suppositum humanum (etiam in Petro et ceteris) sint dis- 
tincta. Et tamen non est dubitatum, quin ‘homo’ supponit pro supposito humano. ‘Humanitas’ 
vero significat naturam humanam, a qua suppositum denominatur homo, quae realiter 
nihil aliud est quam compositum ex corpore seu materia et anima rationali, ut vult bea- 
tus Hieronymus in Explanatione fidei ad Damasum papam, sive tale compositum sit sup¬ 
positum sive non.” 

31 Biel, Collectorium , III, 7, q. un., ed. Werbeck & Hoffmann, (above n. 30), 170, 37- 
171, 48: “Sed definitio hominis est haec: ‘Animal rationale’. Ilia enim convertitur cum 
definito, quia convenit tarn Verbo incamato quam omni creato, et solum tali. . . Haec 
autem: ‘animal rationale’ est vera hominis definitio, quia tarn ‘rationale’ quam ‘animal’ 
supponunt pro supposito subsistente in natura sensitiva rationali. Compositum vero sup¬ 
ponit etiam pro natura, quae non est suppositum.” 
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as connotative would destroy the essential difference between the cate¬ 
gory of substance and accidental categories based on the distinction 
between absolute and connotative terms. 32 The underlying assumption 
echoes at least Buridan’s and Ockham’s ideas about the distinction between 
the category of substance and other categories. 33 

Biel’s answer is twofold. The first is to affirm that concrete terms in 
the category of substance are connotative, and that this category contains 
absolute terms only when regarding the abstract, not the corresponding 
concrete terms. On the other hand, there are also absolute terms among 
those belonging to other categories, like the term ‘whiteness’. 34 This solu¬ 
tion would surely make Ockham’s list of simply absolute terms seem quite 
extraordinary, since it begins with concrete terms. The second answer is 
to reconsider the distinction between absolute and connotative terms. 
According this solution the mode of signification, by which something is 
signified as an individual, would not be sufficient to make a term con¬ 
notative. This seems plausible, since this mode of signification is common 
to all concrete terms which are predicated of first substances. Only such 
terms which signify another dispositional quality than being an individ¬ 
ual would then be called connotative. 35 


32 Biel, Collectorium , III, 7, q. un. M, ed. Werbeck & Hoffmann, (above n. 30), 170,1- 
171,11: “Et si replicatur: ‘Homo’, ‘animal’, ‘corpus’ et ‘substantia’ essent termini acciden- 
taliter connotativi. Consequens falsum, quia sunt termini praedicamenti substantiae. Sed 
praedicamentum substantiae (secundum omnes) ponitur absolutum, alioquin etiam tollere- 
tur distinctio inter praedicamentum substantiae et praedicamenta accidentium; quod est 
pervertere totam logicam Peripateticorum.—Probatur consequential Turn quia terminus 
absolutus, de quocumque termino absoluto vere affirmatur, de illo supponente numquam 
negari potest; sed ‘homo’, ‘animal’ vere affirmantur de natura humana seipsa subsistente, 
et de ea vere negantur postquam fuerit assumpta; igitur non absoluti.—Turn quia, si sunt 
vere concreti, concernunt duo, scilicet materiale significatum et formale, et per consequens 
connotativi, quia connotativum est cum alio significativum, id est terminus, qui cum 
significato uno substrative significat aliud formaliter.” 

33 John Buridan, Summulae in praedicamenta , 3, 2, 1, ed. E. P. Bos, Nijmegen 1994, 21, 
11-15; William Ockham, Expositio in librum praedicamentorum Aristotelis, c. 7, ed. G. Gal, St. 
Bonaventure 1978 (Opera Philosophica II), 159, 44-58. 

34 Biel, Collectorium , III, 7, q. un., M, ed. Werbeck & Hoffmann (above n. 30), 170-171, 
13-20; 25-26: “Respondetur quod concreta substantiae in veritate habent duplex significatum, 
scilicet substrativum et formale. Substrative significant suppositum et formaliter naturam 
substantialem, a qua denominatur suppositum aliqua specie substantiali. Si ergo omnis ter¬ 
minus habens huiusmodi duplex significatum est connotativa, fateor concreta substantialia 
esse connotativa. Consequenter dico quod praedicamentum substantiae est terminorum 
absolutorum quantum ad abstracta, non quantum ad concreta. Nullum enim concretum 
proprie dictum est pure et simpliciter absolutum . . . et multa praedicamentorum acciden¬ 
tium sunt absoluta, ut ‘albedo’, ‘caliditas’ etc.” 

35 Biel, Collectorium , III, 7, q. un., M, ed. Werbeck & Hoffmann (above n. 30), 171, 27- 
34: “Vel posset did quod penes modum significandi esse suppositale non distinguuntur 
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After presenting these two solutions, Biel adds a remark which reveals 
that the Christian revelation in fact questions the distinction of categories 
made by Aristode and his followers. He maintains that what happens 
here is not the corruption of the art of logic, but instead, bringing it 
closer to the truth. Furthermore, this truth is something that pagan 
Peripathetic philosophers could not yet comprehend, and they erred here 
as in many other cases in natural philosophy, since they did not know 
the divine omnipotency which surpasses the nature. 36 


5. Man and Animal as Terms for Substances in Usingen and Tru fetter 

Buridan, Ockham, Marsilius, Pierre d’Ailly and Lawrence of Lindores 
were respected authorities for Erfurtian nominalists Johannes de Lutrea, 
Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen and Jodocus Trutfetter. 37 The different 
meanings of the terms ‘human being’ and ‘animal’ described above are, 
therefore, also reflected in their writings. The starting point of their analy¬ 
sis was similar to that of the fathers of via modema. For example they 
understood the semantic character of the category of substance in the 
same manner as Buridan and Ockham and later expressed by Biel as a 
common notion: “[Substance] is called the absolute category, because the 
terms it contains are absolute”. They also presented ‘human being’ and 
‘animal’ as standard examples of the terms or entities belonging to that 
category. 38 


termini connotativi et absoluti, quia haec significatio communis est omnibus concretis praed- 
icabilibus de prima substantia; sed distinguuntur penes modos significandi aliam habi- 
tudinem a suppositali, ita quod terminus non significans aliam habitudinem essentialem 
vel accidentalem a suppositali dicitur absolutus. Et tales sunt termini substantiates concred. 
Connotativi vero dicuntur, qui praeter hanc suppositalem circumstantiam aliam aliquam 
habitudinem important cum suo significato substrativo. Qualia sunt concreta accidentium 
et differentiae essentiales.” 

36 Biel, Collectorium, III, d. 7, q. un., M, ed. Werbeck & Hoffmann, (above n. 30), 171, 
35-42. 

37 Johannes Carnificis de Lutrea (d. 1479) was a licenciate of theology from Erfurt, and 
later archdeacon of Mainz; Jodocus Trutfetter (d. 1519) was probably the most respected 
philosopher in Erfurt of his time and Bartholomaeus Arnoldi from Usingen (d. 1532) 
was Trutfetter’s younger colleague at the Arts Faculty. On their life and writings see 
E. Kleineidam, Universitas Studii Erffordensis //, Leipzig 1992, 153-157; 290-292; 298-301; 
312. On Trutfetter’s life and works, see also J. Pilvousek, Jodocus Trutfetter , in: D. von der 
Pfordten (ed.), Grofie Denker Erfurts und der Erfurter Universitat, Gottingen 2002, 96-117. 

38 Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen, Summa compendiaria totius logice , Basel 1507, f. e2 v : 
“Hie agitur in speciali de unoquoque predicamentorum seorsum, et primo de predica- 
mento substantie. Cuius ratio est, quia substantia est prior accidente et vocatur predica- 
mentum absolutum, ex eo quia termini in eo positi sunt absoluti.” 
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As a consequence of this, Usingen and Trutfetter, like Marsilius in his 
Questions on the Metaphysics , included not only individual men and animals 
in the scope of this category, but also their quantitative parts, such as 
hands, feet and heads. These were included in the definition of substance: 
“substance is a being, which subsists naturally in itself (per se)” (Usingen) 
or “being, which is able to subsist naturally in itself” (Trutfetter) or an 
essential part of such a being. In addition to matter and its form, the 
quantitative parts were counted by Usingen and Trutfetter among the 
essential parts of a substance, and were thus included in the category of 
substance through the latter part of the definition. So, men and animals, 
but also their quantitative parts, belonged to the category of substance. 
From this one could assume that, as terms for substances, which are nec¬ 
essarily absolute terms, the terms ‘human being 5 and ‘animal 5 would then 
also stand for these parts. Note that Trutfetter explicitly includes the 
human nature of the incarnate Christ in his definition of substance, 
although it does not actually exist per se , and is not an essential part (that 
is, form, matter or quantitative part) of such being. That is implied by 
the expression ‘is able to subsist 5 in Trutfetter’s definition, meaning that 
if such an entity were not actually inhering in another subject, it would 
naturally exist in itself. This does not apply to qualities, which can exist 
separately from the substances only by a miracle, but it applies to the 
human nature of Christ, which is in this respect similar to the human 
nature of other human beings . 39 


39 Ibid., f. e2 v : “Substantia ... in prima impositione capitur dupliciter . . . proprie, ut 
distinguitur contra accidens, et sic capitur dupliciter iuxta duplicem derivationem ... secundo 
dicitur a subsistendo, et sic est genus generalissimum huius predicamenti. Et describitur 
sic: est res per se subsistens [n]aturaliter vel eius pars essentialis. Et sic dividitur in mate- 
riam, formam et totum compositum (2. De anima) ... vel pars eius essentialis, ubi tangi- 
tur primo materia et forma coniuncta materie, quia tales sunt partes essentiales compositi 
substantialis, ut hominis, asini vel alterius rei. Secundo tangunt ibi partes quantificative 
totius substantie, ut sunt manus, pes, caput, que non subsistunt per se, sed innitunt toti, 
et sunt etiam partes essentiales, ut claret.” Jodocus Trutfetter, Summule totius logice , Erfurt 
1501, ff. M3 r " v : “Metaphisicus vero et logicus res in communi consyderantes, nec contracte 
ad materiam et motum, quamque rem sua natura natam per se subsistere, vel partem 
illius essentialem substantiam vocant, et a per se stando substantia deduci opinantur. Hoc 
modo omnis substantia est materia, vel forma substantialis, vel totum compositum, ut scrip- 
sit Aristoteles 1 et 2 De anima, et 7 Methaphysice libris. Quare multi sic definiunt: est 
res naturaliter potens per se subsistere, vel pars illius essentialis. Ubi per partem priorem 
includitur totum compositum, forme separate, deus puta ac intelligence, et humanitas in 
Christo, que nunc est in divino supposito, et sue nature dimissa per se subsisteret. Repelluntur 
eadem parte accidentia in sacramento altaris, que miraculose solum, et preter ordinem 
consuetum, quern deus rebus naturalibus observandum indidit, per se subsistunt. Per partem 
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When he deals with the distinction between concrete and abstract 
terms, Trutfetter notes that ‘human being 5 , when depicting the person of 
the incarnate Christ, does not signify human nature or humanity, but the 
person of Christ, and he paraphrases Pierre d’Ailly extensively in this 
point. Following d’Ailly, he defines ‘human being 5 in this passage to 
include only individual human beings, and thus to implicitly exclude parts 
of men from its scope. His aim is to reconstruct a unitary meaning of 
‘human being 5 , considering also the case of Christ, and not reflecting on 
the problem of including quantitative parts of the human being in the 
scope of the definition. 40 


6. Lutrea , Usingen and Trutfetter On the Question of Partial Animals in an 
Animal 

The particular case in which the semantics of ‘human being 5 and ‘ani¬ 
mal 5 is dealt with in Lutrea’s, Usingen’s and Trutfetter’s texts deals with 
the question formulated by Lindores: whether the parts of human beings 
and animals are also to be called human beings and animals. Lutrea, 
although familiar with Lindores 5 commentary, does not treat it separately, 
but discusses it, like Buridan, in the context of the question concerning 
whether soul is in every part of the body. In a corollary to his principal 
answer he notes simply that every part of human being is human being, 
and the same applies to animals. 41 

However, in a response to one of the objections, he differentiates 
between two meanings of the term ‘human being 5 . In the first meaning 
‘human being 5 is the name of a nature, whereas in the second meaning 
it is the name of a suppositum. Lutrea thus applies to this question of 
natural philosophy the same distinction as Pierre d’Ailly in the christo- 
logical context. Similarily, he goes on to label the second meaning as 
connotative, where the term connotes to totality or, as he says, “negation 


vero posteriorem includitur materia, partes substantiarum quantitative, et forme substantiales.” 

40 Ibid., f. H6 V : “Quare definitione quid nominis sic definiunt. Est natura composita ex 
corpore et anima intellectiva, ab alio supposito non sustentata, vel est suppositum natu- 
ram illam sustentans. De quoque enim mortalium descriptio ilia pro altera partium verificatur, 
quoniam pars prior verificatur de quolibet homine alio a Christo, et posterior de solo 
Christo.” 

41 Johannes Carnificis de Lutrea, Exercitium librorum de anima , Erfurt 1482, f. 27 r : 
“Correllarium. Sequitur primo, quod quelibet pars hominis est homo [et] quelibet pars 
animalis est animal.” 
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of being-in-another” (abnegatio innitentie). Like Marsilius, he says that in 
the connotative sense the term ‘human being’ does not belong to the cat¬ 
egory of substance, and explicitly assigns it to the category of relation. 42 

Like Lindores, Usingen treats the issue in a separate question in his 
Exercitium de animal He answers the question of whether a part of an 
animal is animal affirmatively: according to him every part of an animal 
is an animal. Hence he understands the meaning of the terms ‘human 
being’ and ‘animal’ as Marsilius does in his Questions on the Metaphysics , 
namely, as terms within the category of substance. Usingen does not see 
any immediate problem in this way of speaking, although terminologically 
one reservation can be observed. He says, like Lindores, that the ques¬ 
tion is to be affirmed only when the term ‘animal’ is understood to be 
the name of a nature and not the name of an individual (suppositum). 44 

Although his point is rather similar to that in Lindores’ commentary 
and Lutrea’s Exercitium , there are some differences. As we shall see later, 
he does not want to present here two senses of the term ‘animal’, the 
one being absolute and the other connotative. Rather he is speaking here 
of two concepts, which are properly called ‘animal’ and ‘animalitas’, and 
he distinguishes between them by the two species of objects they refer 
to. Firsdy, the term ‘animal’ can be the name of a nature, and in this 
meaning it is a substitute for the proper designation ‘animalitas’. This is 
the general meaning when ‘animal’ refers to any being that is made of 
matter and sensitive form, whether it is part of an individual or not. 
Secondly, the term ‘animal’ can refer only to individual animals, and this 
is the proper meaning of the term. Thus, to understand the concrete 
term ‘animal’ as the name of a nature is to understand it in an improper 
sense, because concrete terms are properly names of individuals, while 
abstract terms like ‘animalitas’ are properly names of natures. Usingen 
decides, however, to use the term ‘animal’ in a sense that does not 


42 Ibid., f. 27 v : “Respondetur, quod homo capitur duobus modis: uno modo ut est 
nomen nature, et sic dicit compositum ex materia et forma, et illo modo quelibet pars 
hominis est homo, et concedendum est, quod unus homo sit infiniti homines. Alio modo 
est nomen suppositi, et sic connotat totalitatem seu abnegationem innitentie. Illo modo 
significat rem per se subsistentem nulli alteri inherentem, et sic nulla pars hominis est 
homo, quia nulla pars actu subsistit, sed unaqueque innititur toti composito, et sic est de 
predicamento relationis, et supponit pro re composita, et connotat abnegationem cuiusli- 
bet innitentie.” 

43 Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen, Exercitium de anima , Erfurt 1507. 

44 Ibid., f. F r : “Quibus premissis respondetur ad questionem affirmative capiendo ani¬ 
mal ut est nomen nature.” 
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correspond to its grammatical form as a concrete term, but rather to its 
use as a term for a substance. 45 

As proof for his response Usingen asserts that an animal is essentially 
homogenous regarding its quantitative parts. Being essentially homogenous 
means that any part of an animal can have the same denomination as 
the whole, so that if a whole is called animal, also its parts are called ani¬ 
mals. 46 The counter-argument that this answer contradicts the usual way 
of speaking is answered as follows. 47 The common conclusion that parts 
of animals are not animals is based on the fact that animals have different 
parts that are formed in different ways, whereas, for example, elements 
like water do not have such parts. From this it follows that an animal 
as a mixed substance is accidentally heterogenous in respect of its quan¬ 
titative parts, but that it is not essentially heterogenous; pure elements, 
on the other hand, are both essentially and accidentally heterogenous. 48 

Against this one could respond with a counter-argument: if ‘animal 5 is 
the name of a substance, which must be an absolute term, it cannot be 
the name of an individual, which would need a connotation of negation 
of any kind of being-in-another. 49 In his response, Usingen seems to expli¬ 
cate that the distinction between the name of a nature and the name of 


45 Ibid., f. E6 V : “Secundo notandum est ilium terminum animal capi dupliciter. Primo 
prout est nomen nature, qualiter omnis res composita ex materia et forma sensitiva. Dicitur 
animal non curando an sit totalis nulli alteri innitens vel partialis alteri innitens. Secundo 
ut est nomen suppositi, qualiter solum ilia res dicitur animal, que est composita ex mate¬ 
ria et forma sensitiva, et subsistit per se sic quod non innititur alteri tamquam pars. Et 
primo modo capitur animal inproprie pro animalitate, sed secundo modo accipitur pro- 
prie, quia abstracta proprie loquendo dicitur nomina naturarum, ut humanitas, deitas, ani- 
malitas, et concreta nomina suppositorum, ut homo, animal, deus et huiusmodi.” 

46 Ibid., f. F r : “Item animal est essentialiter homogenium secundum partes quantitati- 
vas, ergo quelibet pars quantitativa est eiusdem denominationis cum toto; sed totum 
significatur nomine animalis, ergo etiam pars nominabitur nomine animalis.” 

47 Ibid. f. F v : “Arguitur: animal non est essentialiter homogenium, ergo. Antecedens 
probatur, quia sic periret distinctio inter mixtum et elementum, que est, quod elementa 
sint homogenia et mixta eterogenia, ut etiam vulgares concedunt dicentes quemlibet partem 
aque esse aquam, sed non quamlibet partem animalis esse animal.” 

48 Ibid., f. F v : “Respondetur animal esse essentialiter homogenium, sed accidentaliter 
eterogenium, quia habet diversas partes diversimode figuratas et complexionatas, quod vul- 
gus attendit et iudicat. Elementum autem est homogenium tarn essentialiter quam acci¬ 
dentaliter, quare manet distinctio inter mixtum et elementum.” 

49 Ibid. f. F v : “Item, animal et homo non sunt nomina suppositorum, ergo. Antecedens 
probatur, quia sunt termini absoluti de predicamento substantie. Suppositum autem est 
terminus connotativus, quia connotat abnegationem cuiuslibet innitentie.” Here Usingen 
uses the same formulation as Lutrea. 
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an individual is not to be understood as having semantic content, but 
according to the classification of the things signified. Usingen responds 
that ‘animal’ as the name of a nature also signifies whole animals; how¬ 
ever, they are not named as individuals, but in the same way as their 
parts. One must not, therefore, confuse the manner of signification and 
the object signified. This would be the case when one would say (as 
Lutrea did) that as the name of a nature the term ‘human being’ is 
absolute, but that as the name of an individual it is connotative. Usingen 
argues that the term ‘human being’ as the name of an individual does 
not connote its being an individual, like the term ‘individual’ itself does. 
From this it is evident that Usingen wants to keep the term ‘animal’ con¬ 
sistently as an absolute term, but distinguishes only two meanings, accord¬ 
ing to two distinct classes of significata. 50 

Usingen refers here to the fact that the basic grammatical function of 
a concrete term is to designate an individual being and therefore it does 
not need to have any connotations of its objects being not parts of any 
other. Because this is the basic meaning, it signifies only the individual, 
when not understood improperly, in which case it stands for the corre¬ 
sponding abstract term. In the context of saying that God assumed human 
being, ‘human being’ is understood in this improper meaning. Properly 
speaking that God assumed human being means that God assumed human¬ 
ity, viz. the human nature. 51 

Usingen’s position can thus be understood to mean that according to 
him it can be affirmed that parts of an animal are properly speaking ani- 
malitates , and animals only in an improper meaning. In addition, he says 
that if we also affirm that men consist of an infinite number of men, this 


50 Ibid., f. P: “Ad secundum dicitur, quod illi termini animal, homo et similes sunt ter¬ 
mini absoluti, sive sint nomina naturarum sive suppositi. Nec sequitur: suppositum significant, 
igitur sunt connotativi, quia non significatum, sed modus significandi terminum facit vel 
absolutum vel connotativum, ut patet in logica. Unde ille terminus homo, ut est nomen 
suppositi, suppositum significat, sed non significat suppositum, quia rem nulli innitentem 
significat, sed non significat illam connotando remotionem innitentie, sed ille terminus sup¬ 
positum connotat huiusmodi remotionem innitentie. Quare incaute loqui videntur, qui 
dicunt ilium terminum homo, quoniam est nomen nature, esse absolutum, et, quoniam est 
nomen suppositi, esse connotativum.” 

51 Ibid., f. P: “Quia ille terminus homo proprie captus est nomen suppositi, cum con- 
cretive significet et non est nomen nature, nisi capiatur improprie loco sui abstracti human- 
itas, qualiter conceditur deum assumpsisse hominem, id est humanitatem seu humanam 
naturam.” 
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would mean that men consist only of an infinite number of partial men, 
not of an infinite number of whole men. 52 

Trutfetter’s approach to the question in his Summa in totam physken 53 
differs significandy from that of Usingen’s. Although his textbook was 
published seven years later than Usingen’s Exercitium , he seems to follow 
more closely Lutrea’s solution to the problem than that of his younger 
colleague Usingen. Trutfetter does not use the distinction between abstract 
and concrete terms, but distinguishes between the uses of the terms ‘human 
being’ and ‘animal’ as absolute and as connotative terms. Furthermore, 
it seems that Trutfetter’s description of these terms resembles the descrip¬ 
tion of what Marsilius calls names of heterogenous substances, whose parts 
are designated on a different basis from that used for the whole. 54 He is 
quite conscious, however, that it is only as absolute terms that these terms 
belong to the category of substance in the proper sense. As absolute terms, 
‘human being’ and ‘animal’ are equivalent to such definitions as ‘sub¬ 
stantia animata sensitiva’ (animal) and ‘animal rationale’ or ‘substantia 
composita ex corpore et anima rationali’ (man). As absolute terms, ‘human 
being’ and ‘animal’ are names for natures or they signify natures. 55 When 
the terms are considered as connotative terms, they connote totality or 
negation of being-in-another; they do not belong to the category of sub¬ 
stance, but to the category of relation. In this meaning they signify indi¬ 
viduals. Trutfetter thus comes to the same conclusion as Usingen: that 
the differentiation of meanings chooses a different class of objects, but 


52 Ibid., f. P: “Ad secundum dicitur concedendo unum hominem esse infinitos homines 
parciales sed non totales.” 

53 Jodocus Trutfetter, Summa in totam physken: hoc est philosophiam naturalem conformiter siq- 
uidem vere sophk: que est Theologia per D. Judocum Isennachcensis in gymnasio Erphordensis elucrabata 
et edita , Erfurt 1514. For the following, see also Pekka Karkkainen, Nature and Individual in 
Jodocus Trutfetter’s Summa in totam physken , in: Was ist Philosophk im Mittelalter?, ed. J. A. Aertsen 
& A. Speer, Berlin 1998, 824-8. 

54 Trutfetter, Summa , lib. 8, tr. 1, f. Z v : “Solet preterea ex dictis tale oriri dubium. An 
quelibet pars quantitativa animalis sit animal. Pro cuius decisione advertendum hos ter- 
minos homo, animal ac similes de genere substantia importantes substantias compositas ex 
partibus diversarum rationum bifariam usurpari.” 

55 Ibid., f. Z v : “Uno modo absolute ut sunt in predicamento substantie. Ut animal idem 
valeat quod hoc complexum: ‘substantia animata sensitiva’, homo, id est ‘animal rationale’ 
sive ‘substantia composita ex corpore et anima rationali’, et suo modo de aliis. Et sic 
dicuntur communiter nomina naturarum sive naturam significantia. Accipiendo nomine 
nature quamque rem habentem esse reale et non dumtaxat obiectivum in anima, non 
curando an sit totalis vel partialis, substantialis, vel accidentalis, per se subsistens vel alteri 
innitens.” 
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Trutfetter does this only after characterizing the meanings semantically 
in a way that Usingen avoids. 56 

In his response, Trutfetter gives, like Lindores, two answers: if ‘human 
being’ and ‘animal’ are understood absolutely, the answer is affirmative; 
if connotatively, the answer is negative. 57 In addition, because of incon¬ 
venience, he explicidy denies what Usingen had affirmed: that one can 
say that human beings or animals consist of an infinite number of par¬ 
tial human beings or animals. 58 Both of them agreed that proper names 
designate ex impositione only individuals, so one would not say that part 
of Peter is Peter. 59 Usingen notes in his response that the fact that proper 
nouns signify individuals does not make them connotative terms. They 
signify individuals (supposita), but not as individuals (per modum sup- 
positi), that is, connotatively. 60 


56 Ibid., f. Z v : “Alio modo connotative, ut connotat totalitatem sive abnegationem inni- 
tentiae, quo modo etiam non sunt in genere substantie sed verius ad aliquid sive relationis. 
Et animal valet quantum hoc complexum: ‘substantia totalis nulli innitens composita ex cor- 
pore et anima sensitiva’. Homo, id est ‘substantia totalis nulli innitens composita ex cor- 
pore et anima rationale. Et sic dicuntur nomina suppositorum sive significantia supposita. 
At quo modo definiri debeat nomen homo, ut verificetur de Christo sive filio in divinis, 
in dialecticis circa diffinitionem denominativorum ostendimus, nec opus est hie repetere.” 

57 Ibid., f. Z2 V : “Quibus hie prenotatis respondetur ad propositum dubium, quod usurpatis 
his terminis animal, homo, etc. absolute, ut sint nomina nature, concedendum est quamlibet 
partem quantitativam animalis esse animal, et ita hominis hominem, et sic de aliis, secus autem 
terminis sumptis connotative, ut sint nomina suppositorum, ut facile patescet consideranti.” 

58 Ibid., f. Z2 V : “Nec pro inconvenienti habendum est unum hominem totalem esse 
plures immo infinitos homines partiales, et ita de asino, equo etc. et proinde habentem 
unum equum totalem habere infinitos partiales, et sic de aliis.” 

59 Ibid., f. Z2 V : “Nec tamen concedendum est, quamlibet partem Petri esse Petrum, et 
sic de aliis, quia propria nomina sunt ex institutione dumtaxat nomina suppositorum et 
totorum, et non naturarum aut partium. Ita quoque qu[u]m esse virum, esse mulierem, 
esse videns, esse cecum etc. dicant proprietates et passiones suppositorum ex usu loquen- 
tium, nequaquam verificabuntur de partibus et nominibus naturarum precise.” Usingen, 
Exercitium, f. P: “Ad tertium dicitur quamlibet partem Sortis non esse Sortem, cuius ratio 
est, quia nomina propria sunt solum nomina suppositorum, communia autem possunt esse 
nomina nature et suppositi ex beneplacito utentis. Nemo enim imponit hoc nomen Johannes 
Petrus vel Paulus digito vel brachio hominis, sed toti homini. . . Ad quartum dicitur risi- 
bile esse proprium quarto modo hominis totalis, ut homo est nomen suppositi et non 
nature.” 

60 Ibid., f. P: “Ad tertium dicitur nomina propria hominum ut Sortes Petrus etc. esse 
nomina suppositorum et esse terminos absolutos, sive conceptus singularis determinatus sit 
nobis possibilis sive impossibilis, et quamvis supposita significent, non tamen significant ilia 
per modum suppositi, id est connotative, quia significat absolute, sed individua vaga 
significant connotative, quia ilia non sunt proprie substantie, utpatet in logica.” For the 
distinction between conceptus singularis determinatus and vagus in earlier Erfurtian metaphysics, 
see Bos 1999, (above n. 11), 527. 
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7. Conclusion 

Usingen’s and Trutfetter’s responses to the question of partial human 
beings and animals show that they were quite conscious of the different 
problems that the question poses for the semantics of those terms. Usingen 
tries to avoid as much as possible the risk that these terms would not be 
suitable candidates as terms in the category of substance, and conse¬ 
quently denies their use as connotative terms. Perhaps this is also why 
he is willing to accept the ideas about an infinite number of partial human 
beings, which Trutfetter rejects. Trutfetter uses the distinction between 
the absolute and connotative senses of these terms without reservation, 
whereas the distinction between concrete and abstract terms was essen¬ 
tial for Usingen. 

Unlike Buridan and Marsilius (the latter in his Questions on the Sentences ), 
Lutrea, Usingen and Trutfetter did not find it problematic that parts of 
humans or animals could be called humans or animals. Lutrea even shows 
the opposite attitude, in affirming unconditionally that part of an animal 
is simply animal. Also, like Lawrence of Lindores they generally treated 
the question on a more formal level. 

University of Helsinki 
Department of Systematic Theology 
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Henrik Lagerlund, Modal Syllogistics in the Middle Ages. Brill, Leiden, 2000, 261 pp. ISBN 
90 04 11626 5 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 70) 

Despite Quine’s criticism, modal logic developed extraordinarily during the twentieth 
century. This development was soon accompanied by an interest in the history of modal 
notions, and the obvious place to look was, in the first place, Aristode’s views on modal¬ 
ity. But the medieval history of modal logic remained practically unexplored until the last 
decades of the century. Lagerlund’s work is an important systematic contribution to this 
rising field. He concentrates on modal syllogistic, and reconstructs its historical develop¬ 
ment from the first commentators to the late middle ages. The authors selected are shown 
to play a key role in the development of this history, and some of them are studied for 
the first time. Lagerlund not only offers a historical survey, but also a critical examina¬ 
tion of the views presented. The key to understand the development of modal syllogistic 
is the gradual change of attitude towards Aristotle’s original theory: from strong fidelity 
and ad hoc attempts to save Aristotle’s paradigm, to the reconstruction of the whole sys¬ 
tem from new fundamentals. 

Chapter one (“Introduction”, pp. 1-18) offers an outline of Aristotle’s assertoric and 
modal syllogistic, and presents the problems faced by any attempt to interpret the modal 
propositions used by Aristotle: if one chooses an interpretation that saves all (and only) 
the Aristotelian valid moods, then the conversion rules are not valid. The development of 
the theory during the middle ages is thus presented as the history of either the attempts 
of giving a consistent interpretation of Aristotle without abandoning his main results, or 
the changes introduced in the Aristotelian system to avoid inconsistency. 

Chapter two (“The first commentators”, pp. 19-57) examines the systems of Robert 
Kilwardby and Albert the Great, and the views on modal propositions of Roger Bacon 
and Lambert of Auxerre. The work of Kilwardby receives more attention: it is the first 
sophisticated attempt to reconstruct the Aristotelian syllogistic as a coherent system, which 
became the standard interpretation and exerted considerable influence up to the end of 
the thirteenth century. The core of this interpretation is a reading of the Prior Analytics in 
the light of the theory of science of the Posterior Analytics (just the same idea as the one 
proposed by Rescher in 1964). Thus, the apparent counter-examples to the rules estab¬ 
lished by Aristotle are dissolved by an appeal to the Aristotelian theory of essences and 
essential predication, and to the distinction between substantial and accidental terms. The 
problem, according to the author, is the ad hoc character of these strategies, merely con¬ 
sisting of a restriction of the combinations allowed in order to obtain a valid syllogism. 
The chapter ends with an interesting comparison between the thirteenth-century views and 
some modern interpretations (van Rijen, Nortmann, Patterson, Thom), that reconstruct 
Aristotle’s modal syllogistic as arising from an essentialist ontology. 

Chapter three (“Richard of Campsall”, pp. 58-90) presents another key figure in the 
development of modal syllogistic. Campsall’s main contribution is the systematic use of the 
distinction between composite and divided modal propositions, that replaces the implicit 
assumption, common in the thirteenth century, that Aristotle intended the modal syllogis¬ 
tic for divided modal propositions. Lagerlund also observes that Campsall’s attempts to 
save Aristotle from inconsistency (again “artificially” restricting the class of propositions 
allowed in valid syllogisms) result in a separation of modal logic from natural philosophy: 
Campsall arrives at a notion of contingency as allowing for simultaneous alternatives (thus 
abandoning, to some extent, the basic Aristotelian principle of the necessity of the present). 
This fact situates Campsall very near of a new approach to modal logic (the one devel¬ 
oped by Duns Scotus). Nevertheless, possibility remains ontologically dependent and modal 
syllogistic receives an extensional interpretation. 
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Chapter four (“William of Ockham”, pp. 91-129) presents a completely new attitude, 
willing to abandon Aristode and trying to rebuild modal syllogistic on independent grounds. 
Ockham’s interpretation is an intensional one, based on a new notion of possibility, not 
dependent on existential presuppositions (a thing is possible for which existence is not 
repugnant). Ockham starts the systematisation of modal syllogistic: first, he states the truth 
conditions for composite and divided modal propositions; second, he constructs the modal 
syllogistic for composite modal propositions as a part of his theory of consequences; third, 
he applies the notion of ampliation to construct the modal syllogistic for divided modal 
propositions. Nevertheless, the systematisation is not complete: necessity propositions only 
admit a restrictive reading, with the consequence of a reduction in the conversion rules 
and hence in the valid moods admitted in Ockham’s system. 

The full systematisation of modal syllogistic is achieved by Buridan, to which is devoted 
chapter five (“The systematisation of modal syllogistics”, pp. 130-164), after a brief note 
on Radulphus Brito, Giraldus Odonis and Nicholas Drukken of Dacia, showing the evo¬ 
lution of the Parisian tradition, from the loyalty to Kilwardby to a new trend influenced 
by Ockham. The main contribution made by Buridan to the systematisation of modal syl¬ 
logistic is his simplified analysis of divided modal propositions, based on a uniform read¬ 
ing of all divided modal propositions (with the subject term ampliated). He then can offer 
a careful analysis of the relations of opposition in his famous octagon, which becomes the 
basis of a system that will survive for the entire middle ages. Buridan can also treat the 
whole syllogistic as a special case of his theory of consequences: if a syllogism should be 
a formal consequence, it is important to preserve the form of the middle term, so that 
the rules of class inclusion [dictum de omni and de nullo) can apply. In the last pages of the 
chapter, Lagerlund connects Buridan’s innovations to a “deeper insight into modal logic”, 
which Hughes and Knuuttila have compared to a kind of possible world semantics. 

Chapter six (“The Pseudo-Scotus”, pp. 165-183) has a critical tone. Lagerlund is uncer¬ 
tain about the role played by Pseudo-Scotus in the development of modal syllogistic: as 
is argued in this chapter, not only the originality of his Quaestiones is open to doubt, but 
also Pseudo-Scotus’ reputation as a good logician should be reconsidered. 

Chapter seven (“Buridan’s students”, pp. 184-201) examines the theories of Albert of 
Saxony and Marsilius of Inghen, which follow his master very closely and, through their 
influence in the latter half of the fourteenth century, contributed to make Buridan’s sys¬ 
tematisation of modal syllogistic the “received view”. 

The eighth chapter (“Modal syllogistics in the late middle ages”, pp. 202-227) focuses 
on the second half of the fifteenth century. Lagerlund chooses four authors as represen¬ 
tative of this complex period: the Paris Nominalist George of Brussels, the Erfurt theolo¬ 
gian Jodocus Trutfetter, the Polish logician John of Glogow, and finally the Thomist 
Lambertus de Monte. Three of them (George, John and Lambertus) wrote commentaries 
on the Prior Analytics with a historical rather than a systematic interest. Lambertus, unlike 
George and John, follows Kilwardby’s tradition and still intends to give a coherent inter¬ 
pretation to Aristotle’s system. Trutfetter, on the other hand, deals with modal syllogistic 
in a systematic way, adopting Buridan’s system (not without traces of independent thought). 

The last chapter is a brief and clear Conclusion (pp. 228-232) that summarises the 
development of modal syllogistics in the middle ages, highlighting the contributions of the 
key participants in this history. A useful set of Appendices follow, containing the list of 
valid moods accepted by Aristotle (Appendix I), Ockham (II-IV), Buridan (V), Pseudo- 
Scotus (VI), Marsilius and Albert (VII), and Trutfetter (VIII), as well as an outline of cen¬ 
tral concepts in modal syllogistic that includes the impressive Buridanian octagon of 
opposition (IX). The book also includes, as expected, an ample and updated Bibliography 
and an Index. Some details, such as the tables of valid moods that allow a quick com¬ 
parison between different systems, the figures that illustrate some technical divisions, the 
list of abbreviations used, and the brief biographical notes that introduce each author stud¬ 
ied, are very helpful and show Lagerlund’s concern about the reader. 
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In sum, this book is a significant contribution to the history of medieval logic in gen¬ 
eral, and of medieval modal syllogistics in particular, based on a careful attention to the 
sources (relevant fragments of the original texts, some of which are not available in printed 
form, are offered in the footnotes). The complexity of modal theories and the number of 
different works studied make the book rather dense, but the author’s clarity of ideas and 
the opportune recapitulations compensate for this difficulty. My only objection is against 
the decision to translate Latin examples into English: I understand that medieval logic was 
intended as a device for analysing the logical structures manifested in Latin, and transla¬ 
tions run the risk of hiding nuances and distinctions (such as the one between “necessarium 
est esse” and necessarily est”) that might have played a role in the original Latin. This minor 
(and, I know, arguable) point should not detract from Lagerlund’s achievement: he has 
completed the first systematic account of the rich history of medieval modal syllogistic, 
that will certainly be the starting point of further research. 

To conclude, let me suggest a possible line of reflection, by posing a question that I 
find stimulating. Is the history of medieval modal syllogistic just a history of the attempts 
to solve a technical problem (the one of constructing a coherent “system of modal syllo¬ 
gistic”), or is it rather the process of a change in the very notion of a “modal syllogistic”? 
A “modal syllogistic” could be understood either as an extension of the system of asser- 
toric syllogistic (to include syllogisms involving modally qualified propositions: this seems 
to be Lagerlund’s interpretation) or as the result of a modal approach to the assertoric 
syllogistic system (in order to determine the modality of the conclusion, for some given 
modalities of the premises: this is Rescher’s interpretation). From this perspective, maybe 
Kilwardby’s “ad hoc strategies” should be re-evaluated: they can be read not as seeking to 
save the consistency of a system of modal syllogistic, but as trying to understand what 
Aristotle intended by “necessary” or “contingent” in a modal approach to syllogistic. 

Pamplona Paloma Perez-Ilzarbe 


Sten Ebbesen & Russell L. Friedman (eds), Medieval Analyses in Language and Cognition . Acts 
of the symposium The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy , January 10-13, 1996, 
organized by The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters and The Institute 
for Greek and Latin, University of Copenhagen. C.A. Reitzels Forlag, Copenhagen 
1999 Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelszet 77), 563 pp. ISBN 87 7876 148 4 

It is a long time ago that almost only the philosophers and theologians of the Hochscholastik 
were given serious attention by the historians of Medieval thought, whereas other thinkers 
were all too often dealt with in the context of others, who were considered the really 
important ones. From, say, roughly speaking, the 1930’s onwards, other thinkers came to 
draw the historians’s attention, whether or not in the perspective of their famous col¬ 
leagues. From about the 1950’s, many a thorough study of (presumably) minor repre¬ 
sentatives of the period has revealed that they, too deserve sincere attention by themselves. 
Some of them, particularly those active after the period of the Hochscholastik , are worthy 
of study because of their significance for the development of philosophical thought in 
general. 

The present volume clearly testifies to the present-day flourishing state of the study of 
this sector of the intellectual life of the Middle Ages. The twenty-five articles are given a 
fourfold classifi-cation. Part 1 deals with modistic theory about logic and grammar, includ¬ 
ing the logical genres of sophismata and consequentiae. Part 2 focuses on the twelfth century, 
and in particular on the interplay between logic and theology. Part 3 deals with the devel¬ 
opment of the theories of cognition, with a special attention given to the lore of the so- 
called intentiones. The final part contains discussions about the 14th century philosopher 
John Buridan. Each contribution is preceded by a useful summary. 
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The first Part (17-161) has six contributions. In a painstaking study C.H. Kneepkens 
clarifies doctrinal developments around the semantic concepts of significatio generalis and 
significatio specialis in the first half of the 13th century. Irene Rosier-Catach takes up to pre¬ 
sent a ‘modular’ analysis of the different 13th cent, doctrinal positions concerning basic 
issues in the domains of logic and grammar, and arrives at interesting new conclusions 
about the coherence between the epistemological, the semiological, the philosophical, the 
grammatical, and the ‘intentionalist’ modules. Costantino Marmo illuminates a distinctive 
mark of the modistic approach to logic which consists in its focusing on significatio as the 
essence of linguistic signs. Robert Andrews conclusively discusses the reception of modism 
in England, in the perspective of the positions at issue held by Simon of Faversham, 
Andrew of Cornwal, and the young Duns Scotus. In a thorough, all-round paper H.A.G. 
Braakhuis draws our attention to a sophisma (i.e. a semantically difficult sentence) concerning 
the metaphysical thesis of the convertibility of Being and One. Paolo Fait, finally, shows 
how fragments of Aristotle’s modal syllogistic influenced the 14th cent, theory of consequences. 

The second Part (165-313) consists of seven contributions. First, a useful survey of the 
various opinions on the division of philosophy from the 9th to the mid-12th centuries by 
Iwakuma Yukio. The next paper by Karin Margareta Fredborg offers a short discussion 
of the influential (still unedited) 12th cent, grammatical text “Promisimus”, of which she 
is preparing a partial [why partial?, de /?.] edition. Luisa Valente presents a very infor¬ 
mative paper about the use of the lore of fallaciae in 12th cent, theology, and in a paper 
on philosophy and theology in 12th cent, trinitarian discussions, Simo Knuuttila makes a 
convincing plea for paying attention to the non-philosophical cognitive determinants of 
philosophical arguments. Lauge Olaf Nielsen shows how around 1180 two scholars made 
an interesting attempt to uphold Peter Lombard’s (censured) theory about the Incarnation 
by employing current conceptual grammatical and logical tools. Riccardo Quinto’s paper 
contains a comparatistic study concerning a theological issue, viz. the doctrine of the fear 
of God as found in Stephen Langton and Hugh of St.-Cher. In a sociological contribution, 
Lars Boje Mortensen draws our attention to the interesting fact that in the late 12th cent, 
philosophical learning in northern- and easternmost Latinity, philosophical learning was a 
privilege of nobility and an intellectual means of enhancing an already established social 
dominance, rather than a necessary qualification for entering high ecclesiastical offices. 

Part three (317-470) is devoted to the utmost influential semantic annex epistemological 
theme of ‘intentions’, which played a key role in many 14th cent, theological and philo¬ 
sophical discussions. Mary Sirridge wrote a fine study of ’seeing and saying’ in St. Augustine’s 
De Trinitate XV. Katherine H. Tachau, the author of a standard work on the background 
and the impact of the 13-14th cent, discussions on intentionality, throws further light on 
the variety of meanings the terms ‘intentio’ and ‘esse intentionale’ (‘intentional being’ rather 
than ‘intentional existence’) had in the Middle Ages. Alain de Libera presents us with a 
momentous study of the mutual relationships between the Medieval views of paronymy 
and those of intentionality, particularly on account of the famous problem of the univer¬ 
sal, as well as of the counterpart, so to speak, of this problem area, in which, from Roger 
Bacon onwards, the notion of connotation is going to compete with that of paronymy. In 
the same field of 13-14th cent, theory of cognition is the contribution by Eleonore Stump, 
who thoroughly examines the role played by the intensional reception of sensible species 
in Thomas Aquinas’s account of sensorial cognition. She convincingly argues that sensor¬ 
ial cognition differs from perception in that perception includes a recognition of the object 
of sensation, and so requires a first act of the intellect by which the object’s quiddity is 
apprehended. Another aspect of the intentionality theme is addressed by Claude Panaccio. 
He goes into the interesting difference between pseudo-Kilwardby’s ‘inner speech’ (. sermo 
in mente) and Ockham’s oratio mentalis —the former notion bearing on the mental represen¬ 
tation of linguistic expressions, rather than that of objects—, and he provides a historical 
setting for the theory of the sermo in mente, by showing its place and significance in the 
array of medieval doctrines about mental language. In a thoroughgoing, comprehensive 
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paper, Russell L. Friedman investigates the ins and outs of ’substantial nomination’ (rather 
than ‘essential predication’, a label that could conceal that primarily semantic conceptu¬ 
alization and apprehension, rather than syntactical predication are at stake) in Peter Auriol’s 
view of intentionality. The author’s putting this problem area against the background both 
of how Peter thinks that extra-mental objects relate to the universal concepts our minds 
form of them, and of his view of first intentions more generally seems quite to the point. 
Through a painstaking philological as well as a doctrinal investigation of a quasi-anony- 
mous question of a magister G. on the proper locus of intentions, Roberto Lambertini 
unfolds an interesting picture of Bolognese modistic teaching about intentionality, in which 
Hervaeus Natalis’s notion of objective being is rejected, and the procedure of intellectual 
cognition is uniquely considered an interaction of extramental entities and accidental 
modifications which have the intellect as their substrate. Alessandro Conti concludes this 
Part with his enlightening paper on second intentions in the Late Middle Ages, more pre¬ 
cisely, the second half of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th cent., including what he 
calls the ‘Oxford realists’, Robert Alyngton, Johannes Sharpe, William Pengybull, Roger 
Whelpdale, John Tarteys, and the Italian Paul of Venice OESA (who spent at least three 
years at the Augustinian studium in Oxford). Before going on to the final Part of this vulume 
I would like to make the general suggestion not to render esse in the labels esse obiectivum 
and esse intentionale ‘existence’, but ‘being’, because in this context the verb signifies a kind 
of being ( modus essendi ), rather than existence, just like esse subiectivum primarily denotes a 
way of being, viz. being dependent upon a subject-substrate (viz. the mind); that at the 
same time this substrate affords existence to this kind of being, like, say, a piece of wood 
does to whiteness or blackness, is of secondary concern. 

Part 4 (473-549) concludes this volume with four studies on John Buridan and the 
Buridanian tradition. Guyla Klima wrote a paper to explore the relationships between 
Buridan’s logic and the ontology of modes. He takes on to underscore his view that both 
nominalists and realist thinkers of the late period were able to achieve a similar degree 
of ontological reduction in their respective logical frameworks, and so it was not so much 
their ontologies as their different logical tactics that set them apart. Christoph Fliieler’s 
very informative paper focuses on Buridan’s reported commentaries, in order to find new 
evidence regarding the process from oral lecture to written commentary. E.P. Bos deals 
with the Danish philosopher Thuo of Viborg (d. 1472), who in the wake of Marsilius of 
Inghen (d. 1396), investigated the nature of singularity and our knowledge of singulars. 
His paper contains not only a clear exposition of the matter but also presents us with the 
basic texts (of Thuo and Marsilius) in two Appendices. (This makes the reviewer wonder 
why Dr. Lambertini did not add an edition of Vat. Lat. 6768, ff. 201ra-202ra of the focal 
question “Utrum intentiones sint subiective in intellectu vel in rebus”). The volume winds 
up with a small contribution by Niels Jorgen Green-Pedersen on Nicholas Drukken de 
Dacia’s intellectual activities in Paris around 1340, particularly his commentary on Prior 
Analytics , which contains valuable information about the contemporaneous doctrinal debate 
concerning several logical topics. 

The Opening Address on The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy by Sten 
Ebbesen (7-13) rightly takes the place of pride at the head of this important volume. 


Maastricht 


L.M. de Rijk 
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Harvey J. Hames, The Art of Conversion: Christianity and Kabbalah in the Thirteenth Century. Brill, 
Leiden-Boston-Koln 2000 (The Medieval Mediterranean: Peoples, Economies and 
Cultures, 400-1453, vol. 26), 332 pp. ISBN 90 04 11715 6. 

The works of Ramon Llull have received extensive attention in recent years, not only 
regarding their meaning and interpretation but also regarding their sources and contexts. 
The book by Harvey Hames examines one of these contexts, at first glance a rather minor 
one, namely the possible influence of Kabbalah. The issue has been touched upon by a 
few scholars and was first raised in the fifteenth century by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
who, in one of his Conclusions, suggested that Llull’s combinatory art resembles Abulafia’s 
ecstatic Kabbalah. The systems, however, are too distinct to argue for any kind of sub¬ 
stantial influence and any research focusing on a text-immanent reading of Llull and his 
possible sources will be bound to conclude that Kabbalah plays no significant role in his 
works and that his Art is a creative but singular anomaly in medieval intellectual history. 
Hames challenges these conclusions by arguing that Llull can only be properly understood 
in the context of the Crown of Aragon by which he means the climate of philosophical 
and theological polemic that heated the minds of scholars in the western Mediterranean, 
more in particular the Provence and Catalonia. Hames’s exposition of this intellectual cli¬ 
mate is extremely enlightening for anyone interested in thirteenth-century intellectual his¬ 
tory since he does not present the various intellectual positions and beliefs as separate 
entities, but has a keen eye for their interrelationships in terms of a dynamic process of 
action and reaction. Understanding Llull then becomes primarily understanding the dynam¬ 
ics of the religious and philosophical controversies of his age. 

The single most important intellectual event to set the minds of the thirteenth century 
ablaze was the Aristotle reception which initiated a strong rationalist tradition in the 
monotheistic faiths of the Mediterranean with Averroism (or rather a naturalistic reading 
of Averroes) as its fountainhead, but with a more moderate rationalist theology as the 
mainstream in which Aquinas and Maimonides were exemplary figures in Christendom 
and Judaism respectively. Christian and Jewish reactions to this rationalism, and especially 
to the extreme forms of Aristotelianism, were strikingly similar. On the one hand, there 
were prohibitions. The condemnations of Aristotelian doctrines at Paris and Oxford and 
the polemic against Averroist heresies are somehow reflected in the Maimonidean con¬ 
troversy and the 1305 ban of philosophy in Jewish quarters. On the other hand, there 
were theological reorientations and innovations and even new movements. In the Christian 
world, there was a renewed interest in Neoplatonic modes of thought (Bonaventure) and 
new spiritual trends, some of which even voiced social protest (Spiritual Franciscans, 
Joachimites, Catharism). In the Jewish world, there was the sudden rise of Kabbalah, the 
exoteric doctrines of which were popularised for the first time on a grand scale. 

The rapid spread of Kabbalah in the thirteenth century served a number of purposes. 
As an alternative to Maimonidean rationalism, it reacted to the dangers of philosophical 
speculation, especially the allegorical exegesis of Scripture, and, in its wake, apostasy. It 
also sought to give new vitality and content to Jewish life. Older scholarship (Scholem) 
tended to look upon Kabbalah as exclusively esoteric, but Hames convincingly argues that 
the peculiarly innovative character of thirteenth-century Kabbalah was that formerly eso¬ 
teric doctrines were introduced into mainstream Judaism. Abraham Abulafia made an 
important distinction to which Hames occasionally refers: exoteric Kabbalah is the doc¬ 
trine of the ten sefirot, esoteric Kabbalah is the doctrine of the 22 letters out of which 
the divine seals and names are composed. As an exoteric theosophy, Kabbalah taught the 
immanent presence of God through the sefirot and stressed that performing the com¬ 
mandments has a theurgical effect on the Godhead. The popularity and importance of 
these doctrines is attested to by an authority like Nachmanides who was more than will¬ 
ing to expound the doctrines of Kabbalistic theosophy on the nature of divinity, but who 
was quite reticent regarding the theurgical aspects of Kabbalah by which he meant the 
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manipulation and combination of letters. For Nachmanides and others, like Solomon ibn 
Adret, Kabbalah could teach the believers the immanence and proximity of God, the 
efficacy of performing the commandments, and thus serve the needs of the community. 
For Abulafia, who opted for the alternative, Kabbalah opened the way to an individual 
and ecstatic experience. If Llull, whose main aim in designing his Art was the conversion 
of Jews and Muslims, had knowledge of Kabbalah through interreligious contacts, it would 
have been Kabbalah of the exoteric type. 

In the first chapter of his book, Hames gives an engaging reconstruction, based on cor¬ 
respondences between rabbis and scholars, of the emergence of Kabbalah in reaction to 
rationalism in the context of the Maimonidean controversy. Around 1200, Maimonides 
gained the support of many rabbis (from the Provence) who had acknowledged him as a 
rationalist defender of orthodoxy. With the exception of the still distrustful rabbis from 
the north of France, the controversy would seem to have abated, but in the 1230s this 
changed radically when a new thought system (Kabbalistic theosophy) rose to challenge 
Maimonidean rationalism. Hames carefully cites from letters and treatises of many impor¬ 
tant figures of the time to show how exoteric Kabbalah came into being. Isaac the Blind 
(a Kabbalistic master) wrote to Nachmanides complaining about the popularisation of 
Kabbalah, in part brought about by his own students Ezra and Azriel who made public 
the traditional theosophical material that he himself would have preferred to keep secret. 
An opponent of the non-rationalism of the Kabbalah, Meir ben Simon of Narbonne wor¬ 
ried about its confusion of the Creator and His creation. Asher ben David, a nephew of 
Isaac the Blind, affirmed that such popularisation will only lead to misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. Isaac ibn Latif, who would also have preferred to keep the Kabbalistic 
doctrines concealed, accepted their spread as a given fact since it served the spiritual well¬ 
being of the people; he therefore proposed a combination of Kabbalah and philosophy. 
With many other examples Hames demonstrates the excitement this sudden spread of 
secret doctrines caused in the Jewish communities. Nachmanides, next to a Kabbalist, also 
an important Halachic authority, finally caused the controversy to die down and decreed 
the legitimacy of exoteric, theosophic Kaballah. By the time that a scholar like Solomon 
ibn Adret argued that the sefirot could serve as a basis for the study of philosophy, 
Maimonides was generally accepted as an authority. Nevertheless, Ibn Adret remained 
quite apprehensive about radical philosophy’s preference for allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture and hence he lent his support to a ban imposed by the religious leaders of 
Barcelona in 1305 on the possession and study of philosophy books by those below the 
age of twenty-five. A defender of philosophy at the time (Yedaiah ben Abraham of Beziers) 
expressed his fear that the ongoing dispute over Kabbalah and philosophy might attract 
the attention of Christians. Such fears, Hames suggests, show the extent and importance 
of the dispute, to which Llull may well have had access. 

The second chapter deals with Llull’s attitude towards the Jews which on the basis of 
several passages in his writings has generally been looked upon as negative. Hames gives 
an extensive and balanced assessment and concludes that Llull was essentially a pragma¬ 
tist adjusting his judgements and opinions to the audiences for which he wrote. More 
importantly, since his main purpose was conversion, he did not shrink back from engag¬ 
ing in the other’s belief system and realized the need to prove the truths of Christianity 
by reason rather than by authority. In certain passages, he stresses that Jews should study 
Latin and the Liberal Arts to be intellectually schooled in such a way that they can under¬ 
stand his Art. From this it is evident that Llull moved in anti-philosophical Jewish circles. 
He preached in the synagogues encouraging the Jews to respond (which the mendicant 
preachers—who also had preaching licenses for the synagogues—would not allow). Though 
Llull’s actual contacts with Jews remain unrecorded, Hames makes it clear that he had 
easy access to Kabbalistic theosophy. 

In the third chapter, Hames makes an extensive as well as brave attempt to pinpoint 
Kabbalistic traces in Llull’s works. This is an effort both exciting in the meticulousness 
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and ingenuity of the quest and somewhat discouraging in the absence of clear and con¬ 
vincing similarities. Explicit references to Kabbalah seem to be absent; parallels between 
Lullian and Kabbalistic concepts are often too vague or incomplete to warrant an unde¬ 
niable influence. Hames is well aware of these insufficiencies, but argues that LlulPs frag¬ 
mentary display of knowledge from Jewish Kabbalistic sources is a consequence of his art, 
and that by taking this fragmentary nature for granted, it should still be possible to find 
evidence of his familiarity with Jewish and more in particular Kabbalistic sources (though 
Llull himself, of course, is by no means a Kabbalist). Hames probes his sources with great 
acumen and from the many parallels that he extracts, a few examples may suffice to 
demonstrate both the potential and the limitations of this comparative work. 

Hames’s argument in the third chapter essentially hinges on the shared fascination of 
Llull and the thirteenth-century Kabbalists over the active inner life of God. Philosophical 
discussions about God tend to focus on what God is not. This via negativa is countered by 
Llull and the Kabbalists with a via positiva that enables knowledge of God through the 
uplifting of reason. This shared purpose can be made more concrete by looking for sim¬ 
ilarities in the Lullian and Kabbalistic systems. Like the sefirot in Kabbalah, LlulPs digni- 
tates are the revealed powers of God through which knowledge of God is possible; they 
are present in creation and can guide the artist to a more abstract level of being. The 
sefirot are a ladder of ascent and descent mediating between the En sof (the Infinite), of 
which they are the revealed immanent face, and creation. Likewise the dignities, which 
are imprinted on creation like a seal on wax, form a ladder. Both have a distinct sum¬ 
mit: Keter in the sefirot, Gloria in the dignities. Hames calls this ‘more than a coincidence’, 
but the fact remains that this is where the similarities end, for between the ten sefirot and 
the nine dignities there are no further correspondences. Interesting correspondences sur¬ 
face when Hames deals with LlulPs figures. Hames mentions a Kabbalistic commentary 
on the liturgy (an anonymous manuscript, Paris, BnF hebr. 848, discussed by Idel) with 
rotating circles and alphabets, which quaintly parallels the Lullian Art. LlulPs use of colour 
to enhance spiritual experience and aid meditation is matched by Azriel of Girona’s dis¬ 
cussion of the colours of the sefirot, a topic addressed by other scholars as well, such as 
Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi, who also made models of rotating circles. Again, Llull may 
have been inspired by Jewish models and methods, but he still produced his own system. 

A most intriguing source for comparison with the Lullian corpus is the anonymous Sepher 
ha-Tashar (Book of the Righteous), an introduction to Jewish ethics with a bias towards 
Kabbalistic theosophy. Hames lists many similarities, but a few samples may be high¬ 
lighted. In order to come closer to God, the Sepher ha-Tashar encourages denying the world 
and desiring death. This is not at all a Jewish creed, but it is LlulPs. There is a passage 
in the book where the life of monks and itinerant mendicants is extolled as exemplary. 
This is highly unusual in a Jewish source, and would suggest the influence of some inter¬ 
religious dialogue, perhaps one in which Llull himself participated. The book expounds 
the image of a tree that is completely parallel to LlulPs arbre de cimcia of which the roots 
represent the divine world, and the stem and branches the world of creation that can pro¬ 
vide knowledge of the divine world. Further proof of LlulPs knowledge of Jewish learning 
is taken from The Book of the Gentile where we find the character of a Jew whose exposi¬ 
tions of Jewish doctrines and opinions are clearly taken from the thirteenth-century con¬ 
text. We find him unfolding ideas on the resurrection that will have appealed to Llull 
primarily because of their Christian overtones: there are the notions of glory for the good 
in the life to come, a limited period of suffering for the bad, followed by divine pardon, 
and damnation for the worst of sinners. Yet these ideas are attributable to Nachmanides 
and his school and on the basis of many interesting parallels Hames is convinced that 
LlulPs Jew was modelled on this. Although some of Hames’s parallels strike one as being 
far-fetched (for instance, the assumed correspondence on page 157 between a list of arti¬ 
cles of the Jewish faith from the Sepher ha-Tashar and The Book of the Gentile is wholly uncon¬ 
vincing), LlulPs familiarity with Jewish learning is amply and compellingly demonstrated. 
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The fourth chapter is concerned with the concrete application of Llull’s knowledge of 
Jewish learning in his missionary activities. Llull, who in 1299 received from James II a 
licence to preach in the synagogues, hoped to convince the Jewish elites of the truth of 
the trinitarian doctrine which, ideally, should lead to a mass conversion of the Jews. The 
Kabbalists of the time would argue that God can only be approached and understood 
through the sefirot and Llull would argue the same for the Trinity, but this confronted 
him with the important question of how the dignities relate to the Trinity. Hames shows 
how Llull’s ideas on this matter changed from the Libre de contemplacio to the Libre de demostra- 
cions. Initially he would distribute the dignities among the three persons of the Trinity, but 
finally he arrived at what would be the most important doctrine of his system, namely 
that each dignity has an inherent trinitarian structure, formalised in his famous triad: agent, 
patient and act. Jews were hesitant about predicating anything of God (in Kabbalistic 
terms: the En sof) for fear of rupturing the unity of the Godhead (which in a way was 
compromised by the sefirot). Therefore, Llull believed, they have great difficulty in explain¬ 
ing the relation between the Creator and His creation, for if one dares not predicate any¬ 
thing of God, one cannot say that God is creative. This linguistic analysis has a strong 
ontological dimension for Llull who believes that when subject and predicate are equal 
and invertible, they can be used to describe the eternal and internal dynamics of the 
Godhead. Thus, following the triad (agent-act-patient) one can say that God is a unifier 
unifying the unified/unity, which means that God’s unity depends on a trinity. Similarly, 
this triune structure of active inner relations is also present in the divine dignities which 
in turn are reflected in creation. Creation is therefore an outer extension of an activity 
already eternally present in God. Hence, God can create without change. Hames’s expo¬ 
sition of Llull’s doctrine is both knowledgeable and illuminating. He presents this doctrine 
as a clear challenge to Kabbalistic theosophy, as it painstakingly counters the shortcom¬ 
ings of the sefirotic doctrine of creation with an elegant trinitarian system. Hames argues 
that it might have appealed to a contemporary Kabbalist. 

The fifth and final chapter deals with the Jewish response to the challenge of Llull’s 
system. Since there are no explicit refutations of Llull, and because Jewish-Christian polemic 
on the whole focuses on rabbinic sources and not on Kabbalah, Hames closely examines 
the responsa literature in search of concealed references. Solomon ibn Adret, the disciple 
of Nachmanides, wrote responsa partly in reply to Ramon Marti (who in his Pugio Jidei 
quoted Talmud and Midrash to prove Christian dogma), but also on one occasion in reply 
to Llull. Opposing the trinitarian doctrine, Solomon made use of Kabbalistic teachings 
(which he would not do in his other responsa) and was clearly addressing Lullian themes 
when stating that Jewish references to a ‘trinitarian’ structure of divine creativity in fact 
referred to the sefirot and not to a trinity in the dignities. Addressing the apparently real 
threat of Lullian theosophy, the circle around Solomon ibn Adret became quite vehement 
in its defence of the unity of the Godhead. Hames draws attention to Solomon’s disciple 
Bahya ben Asher who was moved to give an extensive Kabbalistic interpretation of Deut. 
6,4 (‘the Lord our God the Lord is One’, a seminal text for Christian exegetes who tried 
to demonstrate there was a trinitarian doctrine in the Torah), and to the anonymous 
Ma’arekhet ha-Elohut in which the doctrine of the dignities and correlatives is opposed by 
the identification of the Godhead with the sefirot. There appears to have been a real 
influence of Llull on Jewish discourse, for Abulafia at one point complained that first the 
Christians turned God into three, and now the Kabbalists turn God into ten. It is clear 
that Llull made a limited but distinct impact on the Jewish community of his day and in 
his conclusion, Hames extends this influence briefly into the fifteenth century. A group of 
Jews in Senegallia (on the Adriatic) used a Hebrew translation of the Ars brevis as a lad¬ 
der of ascent to attain an unio mystica. In the Christian camp, Pico took a renewed inter¬ 
est in Llull’s knowledge of the Kabbalah, which, in a way, makes Llull a precursor of 
Christian Kabbalah. 

The great merit of The Art of Conversion is twofold. In the first place, it makes a strong 
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case for the interaction between Llull’s thought and contemporary theosophic Kabbalah, 
even though references in the source texts are frequendy oblique. In the second place, it 
gives a compelling demonstration of the impact of philosophy and rational thought on the 
intellectual and religious climate of an age. The thirteenth century is marked not only by 
the rise of Aristotelian science, but also by the renovation and the rational improvement 
of mystical and theosophical systems. By examining the interactions between the Art and 
Kabbalah, Hames has given Llull’s system a significantly new referential context. 

Groningen Jan R. Veenstra 
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